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The Week in 


Perspective 


ITH the President issuing his blanket 
W code for a 35-hour week and a 40-cent 

hourly minimum for industrial labor, 
government by presidential fiat becomes a fact 
and the White House is turned into the employ- 
ment office of the nation. Labor reaches a new 
height of power; industry plumbs a new low in 
controlling its destinies. A publicity campaign 
rivaling the Liberty loan drives will enthrone 
jobs with the same zeal that the Hun was ex- 
coriated. Whatever its private reactions, the 
temper of the times is co-operation, and indus- 
try is taking its cue gracefully. 


Industry Is **One Up” on the President 


Iron and steei, better advised than usual, an- 
ticipated the situation with the filing of its code 
July 15 and its immediate 15 per cent advance 
in common labor rates, now followed by a re- 
troactive rise in salaries (p. 12). If iron and 
steel’s code is not effective before the final date 
for applying the President’s order, the fault 
will be Washington’s. But the 40-cent hourly 
minimum doubtless fortifies organized labor in 
objecting to the labor provisions of the iron 
and steel code, especially the 25-cent rate in 
the South, so the industry is not wholly white- 
washed. 


Government Uncertainty Proves Blighting 


Like other industries, steel becomes increas- 
ingly sensitive to the radical program of Wash- 
ington, and, coupled with seasonal factors and 
the working-off of specifications against low- 
price second-quarter contracts, the steel op- 
erating rate has leveled off at 57 per cent 
(p. 16). A decline this week is possible. 

For the long pull, however, the industry re- 
mains confident, expecting a good volume of 
automobile sales in the fall, tonnage require- 
ments for the public works program, an _ in- 
creased demand for railroad equipment repairs 
(p. 33). Conforming with the domestic situa- 
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tion, foreign pig iron and fluorspar have been 
advanced, and most foreign iron ores have been 
marked up. Anticipating a substantial 
market this fall, some automobile manufactur- 
ers are planning new models for early show- 
ing (p. 17), but a majority will offer current 
lines so long as they sell. 


“Red” In Financial Reports Turning Pink 


Tuesday the showing of the United States 
Steel Corp. for the second quarter will be dis- 
closed, followed by Bethlehem and other im- 
portant producers later in the week. First re- 
turns (p. 18) show losses in the second quar- 
ter lower than in the first. These losses 
will be further diminished this quarter if the 
program of withdrawing preferential prices, 





For his combination commercial building and 
billboard in Hollywood, Carl Laemmle, Uni- 
versal Pictures magnate, chose steel. Frame- 
work is steel, with much stainless trim. Proj- 
ected letters for shadow advertising are zinc, 
chromium plated. Note color dissolving projec- 
tors and luminous screen background for clock. 
Richard J. Neutra was the architect 








based upon quantity, are withdrawn (p. 11). 
A single price base promises to be the most im- 
portant outcome of the new selling plan set up 
by the iron and steel code. In Europe, 
where ententes and comptoirs determine prices, 
the outlook continues good though unspectac- 
ular (p. 49). Germans and French report their 
domestic markets expanding. 


Flux Technique Banishes Dross 


Formation of dross in the hot galvanizing 
process has been regarded as a seemingly nec- 
essary although undesirable handmaiden. 
Caused by small amounts of iron being ab- 
sorbed by the zinc, this dross formed by intro- 
duction of work coated with iron salts has been 
eliminated completely (p. 23) with the use of 
a recently developed flux technique, neutral 
rather than active in character; furthermore, 
the alloy layer structures in the zine coat which 
normally cause fracture have been minim- 
ized ....In another type of bath—the liquid 
heat treating bath—high heat transfer is af- 
forded (p. 31) by immersion gas burners which 
fire through flue coils immersed at the bottom 


of the tank. 


EKnameled Steel for Walls and Shelves 


If development work indicates the future 
trend, we will all be living in steel houses be- 
fore many more years elapse. A new structure, 
now being erected in Wheeling, W. V4a., will in- 
corporate (p. 26) prefabricated floor and wall 
sections, recently perfected to achieve fireproof 
construction at reasonable cost. Connections 
will be are welded. Interior walls are to be plas- 
ter on metal lath, exterior surface porcelain 
enameled steel sections .... Incidentally, a low- 
phosphorus iron stovepipe, protected by a por- 
celain enamel ground coat, is still in good con- 
dition after 8 years of service in the home of a 
stove manufacturer, who made further use 
(p. 28) of porcelain enameled metal as a cover- 
ing for kitchen window sills and cupboard 


shelves. 
Open Hearth the Womb of Industry’s Metals 


Average maximum velocity of gases in an 
open-hearth furnace, considered as at 32 de- 
grees Fahr., should in the case of producer gas 
firing range between 15 and 25 feet per second. 
The lower figure is the minimum for sufficient 
turbulence; the higher limit, while effecting 
beter combustion, is apt (p. 29) to cause exces- 
sive erosion of refractories in contacted areas. 

. Open-hearth hot-rolled deep-drawing strip 
steel is used in the construction of a new type 
of beer barrel (p. 27), comprising inner and 
outer shells, the latter in three sections, welded 
over the former, with sufficient air space be- 
tween for insulation ,... Stainless steel (p. 28) 
is replacing the practiced fingers of farm hands 
in milking cows. 
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The VOICE of INDUSTRY 


Communications appearing here do not necessa- 
rily reflect the opinion of Sree or of its editors. 





A Statement from Headquarters * 


In the short time since the national industrial recoyery 
act was passed, four of the greatest industries in the 
country have been able to get together to frame a con- 
stitution for self-government in their industries. What- 
ever people may say about that law and I, myself, think 
of it as an experiment, it does permit something that a 
great many people have been seeking since the war. 

No small part of our recessions and peaks in busi- 
ness have been due to the fact that business has had nv 
power to govern itself. The Sherman antitrust law was 
wholly prohibitory; the federal trade commission was 
purely a_ police organization. Former Chief Justice 
Hughes said that after 40 years of judicial interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman law it was safe to say that no busi- 
ness man was informed as to what he could do under that 
Act, although he was told many times what he could 
not do under the Act. 

A little group of men who had sat in the mobiliza- 
tion of business during the war proposed this same sort 
of a set-up where there could be some kind of an under- 
standing between government and industry where, if 
industry has a plan to present in a collective fashion 
that is helpful and not harmful to the public, it may come 
and present the plan and get a license to go ahead un- 
der the supervision of some governing body—not a po- 
lice. body but a supervising group to see that nothing is 
done against the public interest. 

The larger industries want to attempt that experi- 
ment and while nobody ought to sit down and tell them 
in advance what they ought to put in their code, what 
they should leave out and how it ought to be admin- 
istered, after a code has been agreed upon and after 
we have taken out everything that might be termed 
an abuse, we ought to allow these industries the widest 
extent we can to govern themselves for the benefit of 
themselves and the country. 

That general purpose has been somewhat obscured in 
the public mind by the absolute necessity with which we 
are faced in this country to have an employment drive. 
The raising of prices and the volume of production have 
already unquestionably far out-stretched consuming 
power. The things produced have exceeded the capacity 
of the country to consume them in a country with 12 
million people out of work. 

The first phase of the operation of this law is to 
spread employment and try to create a consuming power 
for the greatest market in the world, which we un- 
doubtedly have. The first thing to do—never losing 
sight of the main purpose of this Act—is to put these 
people back to work. If you don’t do that you are go 
ing to have a crash. To see if you can start this up- 
ward spiral is the reason why we place so much em- 
phasis at this early stage on hours and wages. 

I don’t know how to make it clearer. I find that in 
dealing with the people who claim to be bewildered that 
they have not read the only two bulletins that have come 
from this office: No. 1, the President’s statement out- 
lining the policies of the Act; and No. 2, telling how 
codes should be submitted. 

Gen. Hveu S. Jounson, Administrator 


National Industrial Recovery Act 


*Excerpts from a statement made at a meeting of AS- 
sociated Business Papers Ine. and National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors in Washington, July 14. 
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Steel Exempt from Blanket 


Code, but Labor Gets Weapon 


fair competition, drafted under the 

national industrial recovery act 
and submitted July 15, comes up for 
hearing at Washington July 31. Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of 
the act, will sit in on all hearings, 
but Kenneth M. Simpson, metallur- 
gist and president of the International 
Chromium Process Corp., will pre- 
side as deputy administrator. 

John Van Wicheren Reynders, form- 
erly with the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
Central Iron & Steel Co. and American 
Tube & Stamping Co. and latterly a 
consultant, has been appointed to the 
industrial advisory board of the re- 
covery administration and will advise 
on the steel code. Advisers for the 
labor and consumer boards will be 
named later. 

A new complication is the Presi- 
dent’s blanket code, imposing a 35- 
hour weekly maximum and a 40-cent 
minimum hourly wage rate for in- 
dustrial workers. This program com- 
pares with the iron and steel code 
week of 40 hours and minimum of 
35 cents in certain northern districts 
and 25 cents in the South. 

Industries operating under their 
own codes will be exempt, it is un- 


isis and steel industry’s code of 


derstood, from this blanket code. 
The intent of Washington is to have 
the blanket code effective as early in 
August as individual manufacturers 
file their assent, but in no case later 
than Aug. 31. With the steel code 
set for hearing beginning July 31, it 
is believed that it will be effective 
in time to avert the incidence of the 
blanket code. 

But the 40-cent 
pected to intensify the 


minimum is ex- 
objections, 





HE new 
steel map 
of the United 
States as 


drawn in the 
iron and steel 
code. To har- 
monize living 
conditions and 
wages, 20 dis- 
tricts are set 
up in the code, 
the key being 
given on the 
next page 
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already voiced, of organized labor 
to the wage, hour and labor provi- 
sions of the steel code. It still is fore- 
cast that the labor opposition will be 
the only serious one to the steel code, 

Pending the hearing on the code, 
the iron and steel industry is prepar- 
ing to revise its market practice. Al- 
though no definite 
announced, it appears the intent of 
important producers to adopt a 
single price for all buyers, with Aug. 
1 the deadline set in most products. 

This would not only eliminate con- 
cessions to quantity buyers but also 


policy has been 


would ultimately abolish quarterly 
contracts. 

The present intent seems to be 
that few if any preferential prices 


will be filed with the American Iron 
This is expected 
objections, 


and Steel institute. 
to develop strenuous 
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especially from structural fabricators 
and automobile manufacturers. 

Some steel manufacturers are con- 
tinuing to operate on a 48-hour week 
and prior to the announcement of 
the President’s blanket code had in- 
tended not to alter their practice 
until the effective date of the steel 
code. One Cleveland steel company, 
however, is going to a 6-hour day. 

When it advanced wages 15 per cent 
last week, the National Steel Corp. also 
included executives. Friday the Car- 
negie Steel Co. announced that it also 
was raising salaries 15 per cent, re- 
troactive to July 17, with other Steel 
corporation subsidiaries expected to 
follow suit, as well as independent 
steelmakers. 

The iron and steel code, an ambi- 
tious document of 12,000 words, em- 
braces 12 Articles and nine Schedules, 
the latter numbered from A to I in- 
clusive. 


Participation Not Limited 


Article I consists of definitions of 
terms. Article II states the purpose 
of the code, which is to “effectuate 
the policy of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act.” Article IIT, 
dealing with membership, states that 
any member of the industry is eligible 
for membership in the code and that 
any member desiring membership may 
do so by signing and delivering to the 
secretary a letter, the form of which 
is set forth in Schedule A. 

Article IV deals with hours of labor, 
rates of pay and other conditions of 
employment. The first section is sim- 
ply a re-statement of Section 7 of the 
Recovery act. Sections 2 and 3 state 
the industry’s policy of labor relations 
and probably will be the point of at- 
tack by organizes] labor. The _ per- 
tinent parts of these sections follow: 


The plants of the industry are open 
to capable workmen, without regard 
to their membership or non-member- 
ship in any labor organization. The 
industry firmly believes that the un- 
qualified maintenance of that principle 
is in the interests of its employes. 

For many years the members of the 
industry have and now are prepared 
to deal directly with the employes of 
such members collectively on all mat- 
ters relating to their employment. The 
principles of collective bargaining un- 
der which certain members of the in- 
dustry have dealt with their employes 
are embodied in employe representa- 
tion plans, which are now in force at 
plants of members of the Industry 
generally. The fundamental princi- 
ples of such plans are set forth in 
Schedule C. It is the belief of the In- 
dustry that the method of collective 
bargaining set forth in such plans 
provides for a day-to-day adjustment 
of all matters relating to the employ- 
ment of employes in the Industry and 
at the same time insures to such em- 
ployes a knowledge and understanding 
of the conditions of the business of 
their employer which they would 
otherwise be unable to obtain; that 
such principles should be maintained; 
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and that the rights of the employes 
and members of the Industry to bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives elected or appointed and acting 
in accordance with such plans without 
interference, restraint or coercion of 
any sort should be preserved and pro- 
tected. 

Section 4 prohibits the employment 
of persons under 16 years of age. 
Section 5 provides for geographical 
wage differentials. Twenty-one wage 
districts described in Schedule D are 
established. Section 6 provides for 
minimum rates of pay per hour, which 
are listed in Schedule E. The import 
of Sections 5 and 6 and Schedules D 
and E is summarized on the accom- 





Labor Rates Vary from 25c 
In South to 40c in North 


INIMUM rates of pay for com- 
Monon labor for the districts num- 
bered on the map on page 11 are as 
follows: 

Cents per 


Hour 
1—Eastern district ................ 35 
2——Johnstown district .............. 37 
3——Pittsburgh district ............ 40 


4—-Youngstown Valley district 40 
5—-North Ohio River district.. 40 
6—Canton, Massillon and 


BEATS OIG OIRUTIOE: 20 veces ones voesces- wf 
7—Cleveland district .............. 40 
8—Buffalo district ..............+... 38 
9—Detroii-Toledo district ...... 40 
10—South Ohio River district... 37 
11—-Indiana-Illinois-St. Louis 

ORG Shas sick ssedsndicieescccase 37 
12—Chicago district .................. 40 
13—Southern district ............ 25 
14—-Birmingham district ........ 27 
15—Kansas City district .......... 35 
16—Duluth district .................. 37 
17—Colorado district .............. 40 
18—Uteh district ...................... 39 
19—-Seattle district .................. 38 
20—San Francisco district ........ 37 
21—-Los Angeles district .......... 35 





panying map showing wage districts 
and minimum wage rates. 

Article V declares that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of the industry that 
it is not necessary in furthering the 
policy of the Recovery act, to make 
any specific provisions in the code for 
controlling or regulating the volume 
of production or for allocating produc- 
tion or sales among its members. 
However, in Section 2 of Article V it 
is provided that until the code shall 
have been amended none of the mem- 
bers of the code shall initiate the con- 
struction of any new blast furnaces 
Or open hearth or bessemer steel 
capacity. 

Article VI, on the administration of 
the code, provides for a board of di- 


rectors, secretary, treasurer, their du- 
ties, the appropriation of expenses of 
administering the code and the ap- 
pointment of committees by the board 
of directors if necessary. 

Article VII reads as follows: 

None of the members of the code 
shall make any sale of any product at 
a price or on terms and conditions 
more favorable to the purchaser 
thereof than the price, terms or con- 
ditions established by such member 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Schedule F annexed hereto and in 
effect at the time of such sale; nor 
except as otherwise provided in such 
Schedule F, shall any member of the 
code make any contract of sale of 
any product at a price or on terms 
and conditions more favorable to the 
purchaser thereof than the price, 
terms and conditions established as 
aforesaid and in effect at the time of 
the making of such contract of sale. 

Schedule F, outlining prices and 
terms of payment, specifies that 
every member of the code shall file 
with the secretary a list showing the 
base prices for all of its products 


at each basing point for such product - 


at which a plant of a member is lo- 
cated. Delivered prices shall be the 
sum of the base plus the all-rail 
freight, except that recognition may 
be given for reduced _ delivery 
charges by water, truck or other 
transportation. 

For violation of schedule F, which 
means any concession under the pub- 
lished bases, a fine of $10 per ton 
on all such sales will be imposed. 

The discount for all products is 
made % of 1 per cent for payment 
in 10 days. 

Basing points for all products are 
shown in the chart on page 13. 

Unfair Practices Defined 

Article VIII states that the acts de- 
scribed in Schedule I shall constitute 
unfair practices and shall be deemed 
a violation of the code. Any member 
of the industry which shall directly, 
or indirectly through any officer, em- 
ploye, agent or representative, know- 
ingly use or employ any of such un- 
fair practices shall be guilty of a vio- 
lation of the code. The unfair prac- 
tices listed in Schedule I are as fol- 
lows: 

A—Making or promising to any pur- 
chaser or prospective purchaser of any 
product, or to any officer, employe, 
agent or representative of any such 
purchaser or prospective purchaser, 
any bribe, gratuity, gift or other pay- 
ment or remuneration, directly or in- 
directly. 

B—Procuring, otherwise than with 
the consent of any member of the code, 
any information concerning the busi- 
ness of such member which is prop- 
erly regarded by it as a trade secret 
or confidential within its organization, 
other than information relating to 
a violation of any provision of the 
code. 

C—Imitating or simulating any de- 
sign, style, mark or brand used by any 
other member of the code. 

D—Using or submitting any mate- 
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rial superior in quality to that speci- 
fied by the purchaser of any product 
or using or submitting any material 
or any method of manufacture not in 
accord with any applicable law, rule 
or regulation of any governmental au- 
thority. 

E—Cancelling in whole or in part, or 
permitting the cancellation in whole 
or in part of, any contract of sale 
of any product, except for a fair con- 
sideration, or paying or allowing to 
any purchaser in connection with the 
sale of any product any rebate, com- 
mission, credit, discount, adjustment 
or similar concession other than as is 
permitted by the code and specified in 
the contract of sale. 

F—Disseminating, publishing or cir- 
culating any false or misleading in- 
formation relative to any product or 
price for any product of any member 
of the code, or the credit standing or 
ability of any member thereof to per- 
form any work or manufacture or pro- 
duce any product, or to the conditions 
of employment among the employes of 
any member thereof. 

G—Inducing or attempting to in- 
duce by any means any party to a con- 
tract with a member of the code to 
violate such contract. 

H—Aiding or abetting any person, 
firm, association or corporation in any 
unfair practice. 

I—Making or giving to any pur- 
chaser of any product any guaranty 
or protection in any form against de- 
cline in the market price of such prod- 
uct. 

J—Stating in the invoice of any 
product as the date thereof a date later 
than the date of the shipment of such 
product, or including in any invoice 
any product shipped on a date earlier 
than the date of such invoice. 


Must Use Nomenclature 


K—Making any sale or contract of 
sale of any product under any descrip- 
tion which does not fully describe such 
product in terms customarily used in 
the industry. 

L—Rendering to any purchaser of 
any product in or in connection with 
the sale of such product any service, 
unless fair compensation for such serv- 
ice shall be paid by such purchaser. 

M—Any violation of any other pro- 
vision of the code, whether or not 
therein expressed to be such, or using 
or employing any practice not here- 
inabove in this Schedule I described 
which the board of directors by the 
affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 
whole board shall have declared to be 
a practice that would tend to defeat 
the policy of Title 1 of the National 
Industrial Recovery act and, there- 
fore, an unfair practice, and of which 
determination by such board the sec- 
retary shall be given notice to the 
members of the code and to the Presi- 
dent. 


Article IX provides that the board 
of directors shall have power to re- 
quest each member of the code to fur- 
nish to the secretary such information 
on production, shipments, sales, un- 
filled orders, hours of labor, rates of 
pay, etc., as the Board shall deem 
necessary. Such information fur- 
nished shall be subject to checking for 
the purpose of verification by an ex- 
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amination of the books of the member 
by accountants designated by the 
board. Section 4 provides that in- 
formation thus provided is of confi- 
dential character. 

Article X provides that each member 
of the code which shall violate any 
provision shall pay to the treasurer 
$10 per ton of any products sold by 
such member in violation of any pro- 
vision. The remainder of the article 
deals with the disposition of funds 
collected for penalties and for powers 
accorded the board in connections 
with penalties. 

Article XI deals with general pro- 
visions, mostly legal in character. 

Article XII explains how the code 
can be amended. It is stated that the 
code shall continue in effect for a 
period of 70 days after the effective 
date of the code and thereafter until 
terminated. It may be terminated at 
any time after the expiration of such 
period by a 75 per cent vote of mem- 
bers. 


Chicago Basing Is 
Little Changed 


HICAGO Jasin: ints for vé 
ous steel products as listed in 


the proposed iron and steel code rep- 
resent no important changes from ex- 
isting practice so far as the Chicago 
district is concerned. 

Waukegan, IIl., currently a base 
point for delivery in Chicago of wire 
products produced in the former 
city, would be omitted as such a base 
from the new schedule. 


Action has yet to be taken on the 
single 


adoption or rejection of a 
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price basis to all buyers. Provisions 
covering this subject are not includ- 
ed in the fair practice code, but this 
matter is expected to be acted upon 
shortly by the industry as a whole 
through the American Iron and Steel 
institute. In some quarters it is 
thought that the single price will 
be adopted. 

Chicago steel plants universally 
have announced wage advances, 
about 30,000 workers being affected. 
Increases generally have amounted 
to 15 per cent, although in the case 
of minimum wage earners pay has 


been boosted from 33 to 40 cents 
per hour, or an advance of more 
than 20 per cent. 

In certain instances wages have 
been restored to levels prevailing 
prior to the last cut on Oct. 1, 1932. 


It is pointed out, however, that a 
maximum working week of 40 hours 
will not serve to require the addi- 
tion of many employes under pres- 
ent operating schedules. 

Steel workers recently averaged 
about a maximum of 40 hours work 
per week, although if production 
gains further it would be necessary 
to increase the number of hours or 
to hire more men. 

Gains in employment the past sev 
eral months have been retarded by 
the fact that the industry to a largé 
extent used the stagger system in an 
attempt to spread work as far as 
possible. Rising production 
quently meant more hours work first 
and additional workers later. 

Few additional price revisions of 
a major nature are expected for the 
rest of this quarter, with future 
changes seen as dependent upon the 
financial showing the industry is 
able to make under the higher costs 
resulting from advances in wages 
and in prices of various materials. 


conse- 
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A short cut to the basing points on all products in the iron and steel code 
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Higher Wages Aid 
To Over 100,000 


ITTSBURGH—Over 100,000 men in 
p steel] mills here are directly affected 
by the steel industry code and the wage 
advances made effective July 15. Sev- 
eral thousand executives and clerical 
employes benefit from the 15 per cent 
advance in salaries announced Friday 
but made retroactive to July 17. 

For most of the 100,000 to 125,000 
wage earners in the Pittsburgh and 
adjoining West Virginia and Johns- 
town districts, the code raises the 
basic wage rate to a minimum of 40 
cents an hour. Previously, these 
workers were paid approximately 33 
cents. For those on piece or special 
rates the increase is a flat 15 per cent. 

In round figures, these wage earn- 
ers drew $8,500,000 in pay envelopes 
in June. On the basis of the same 
number employed, the increase for a 
full month will be $750,000. 


Will Require More Workers 


So many of the 100,000 to 125,000 
now employed have been on part time 
or staggered jobs that recent expan- 
sion in operations has merely implied 
an increase in the number of hours 
and no increase in the number of 
names on payrolls. But mathematical- 
ly it can be foreseen that the shorter 
week will require 20,000 additional 
men. 

A complication arises here in that 
just so many skilled men can be em- 
ployed in a steel mill. Take tin mills 
for example. For several months all 
available experienced tin mill hands 
have been in employ. To cut down 
the present week of 16 turns to a 40- 
hour week will mean the hiring of 
additional skilled tin mill hands. 
These are not available anywhere in 
the country. 

No steel mill stands able today to 
afford to hire green help—even though 
required by law or if the willingness 
to work is at hand. Especially, when 
such hired help is to be thrown into 
the breach at an important produc- 
tion post. 

Obviously, higher selling prices are 
but a matter of a short time in the 
steel industry. To raise wages and 
thereby drastically means 
that the steel producer must raise his 
selling prices, 

Among the important decisions that 
the framers of the code threshed out 
was the decision that by Aug. 1 and as 
soon thereafter as shipments under 
July contracts ran out, all of the steel 
buying group would be placed on a 
single price basis. 


costs so 


Former “preferred” customers will 
find that they are about to pay as 
much for their steel as the small less- 
carload taker. “Preferred” buyers had 
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through July as their last fling at the 
prices they once enjoyed beneath the 
published market. 

Coupled with the decision to go to 
a single price basis the industry is now 
attempting to work out some new 
classificaticn of extras for quantities. 
A horizontal price advance is an early 
likelihood for all finished steel prod- 
ucts. 


Pencoyd NoLonger 
Is Base for Shapes 


EW YORK—While basing points 
N under the new steel code show 
relatively few changes, there are, 
nevertheless, certain revisions of in- 
terest to the eastern iron and steel 
trade. 

Under shapes, the Pencoyd, Pa., 
basing point is eliminated, leaving 
Bethlehem, Pa., as the only eastern 
basing point. While this change will 
provide Pittsburgh mills with greater 
leeway in the seaboard district, the 
establishment of a single base may 
make for greater stability on this 
particular product, because for some 
time, in addition to the two existing 
basing points, other eastern sellers 
have upon occasion been quoting on 
the basis of their own mills. 

The effect of the single basing 
point in the East will make for an 

(Please turn to Page 51) 


More Ships Out as 
Ore Demand Grows 


ITH the Pittsburgh Steamship 
We. commissioning 40 more 
iron ore carriers, vessel activity on 
the Great Lakes will shortly approxi- 
mate the late 1930 rate. Because of 
this surge in shipping, estimates of 
the 1933 movement of iron ore on 
the lakes have been revised upward 
to at least 20,000,000 tons, compared 
with 3,500,000 tons shipped last 
year. 

Of the 330 vessels assigned to the 
ore trade on the Great Lakes, 211 
will be in commission as soon as 
the additions of the Pittsburgh com- 
pany, subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corp., and one additional ves- 
sel by the Shenango interest are in 
operation. By comparison, on Jun® 
15 only 99 vessels were in opera- 
tion, and on Aug. 1, 1932, only 76. 

The decision of the Pittsburgh 
company to add 40 to its active fleet 
follows authorization by the Steel 
corporation of the shipment of 3,- 
000,000 tons additional this year. 
There will be a corresponding in- 
crease at all mining properties. 

These 40 resuming, the Pittsburgh 


company will have 71 out of 86 ves- 
sels active. Interlake Steamship 
Co., next largest fleet, has 21 out of 
49 in service. The active vessels to 
total owned for other fleets is as 
follows: 

Hutchinson (including Inland 
fleet), 14 out of 22; Cleveland-Cliffs, 
all 21; Bethlehem, 9 out of 16; 
rreat Lakes, 5 out of 19; Boland & 
Cornelius, 8 out of 13; Tomlinson, 2 
out of 12; Hanna, all 10; Columbia, 
5 out of 10; Wilson, 9 out of 11; 
Reiss, all 9; Valley Camp, 6 out of 
9; Steinbrenner, 2 out of 5; Midland, 
5 out of 6; Interstate (Jones & 
Laughlin), all 4; Shenango, all 3; 
Wisconsin, 1 out of 1; Buckeye, all 
4; Sullivan, 1 out of 2; Brown, 1 out 
of 2. 

Those lines with no vessel opera- 
tion include Kinney, with 5 vessels; 
Jenkins, 5; Ford, 2; Barlum, 2; Sell- 
wood, 1; and Maytham, 1. 

While some of the 210 are not 
principally in the ore trade, at least 
175 could be so considered. 


Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
Announces Its Staff 


Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, 
organized by H. M. Naugle, presi- 
dent, and A. J. Townsend, vice presi- 
dent, to manufacture cold-finished 
steel bars of standard analysis by 
the new rotary method, announces 
the affiliation of the following men 
with the company: 

John S. Andrews as sales manager. 
He formerly was in the Detroit office 
of the Republic Steel Corp., follow- 
ing experience in the Massillon ani 
Youngstown offices and an earlier 
connection with the Union Drawn 
Steel Co. 

N. F. Melville as chief metallur- 
gist. He formerly was with the Co- 
lumbia Steel Co. and for the last 
five years with the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. 

Paul T. Wharton as assistant chief 
metallurgist. He formerly was with 
the Columbia Steel Co. and for the 
last five years with the American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

J. A. Nock as chief chemist. He 
formerly was chief chemist of Plant 
B, alloy division, Republic Steel 
Corp., at Canton, O. 

L. S. Lottier as metallurgist. He 
formerly was with the Air Reduction 
Sales Co. 

E. G. Stedman as mill metallurgist. 
For 14 years he was superintendent 
of melting for the Timken Steel & 
Tube Co., Canton, O., and has had 
extended electric furnace experience. 

J. P. Doane as service manager. 
He formerly was with the Columbia 
Steel Co. 

W. E. Bable as assistant service 
manager. He formerly was with the 
Union Drawn Steel Co. 
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WASHINGTON 

HEN the code of fair com- 

petition for the iron and 

steel industry is discussed in 

open hearings conducted by Deputy 

Administrator Kenneth M. Simpson, 

the fate of much more than the steel 
code itself will be at stake. 

Among leaders of many strong in- 
dustries, progress of the steel code 
throughout the hearings will be 
watched as closely as if it were a test 
case in the highest court. Upon the 
success or failure of the steel in- 
dustry to satisfy the administration, 
hangs the action of dozens of other 
important groups in connection with 
their codes. 

It is evident that high officials in 
the administration are aware of the 
key position of the steel code. Con- 
sidering the conscientious effort put 
forth in the preparation of the code 
(which effort is self-evident to any- 
cne who reads the document), 
j N. I. R. A. probably will try to avoid 
Geadlocks which would impair the 
value of the entire code. 

Undoubtedly the first hurdle will 

be the provisions dealing with labor 
relations. Members of General 
Johnson's labor advisory board lost 
no time in denouncing this section 
of the code. They declare it does not 
meet the requirements of Section 7 
of the act either in spirit or in pur- 
‘ pose. 
One thing is fairly certain, namely, 
that if the ambitious code of fair 
competition of the steel industry is 
wrecked upon the shoals of union 
labor discord, the entire recovery 
program will suffer a serious setback. 
Some leaders in the steel industry 
feel that it is a case of the adoption 
of the code already submitted, or 
no code at all. 

Also, there is strong intimation 
that if the steel industry's proposal 
in regard to labor relations proves 
to be unacceptable to the adminis- 
tration, the industry will be forced 
to go direct to the Supreme Court in 
order to protect its rights. 

Hearings on the code promise to 
pack the auditorium. General John- 
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sen will preside, but Mr. Simpson 
will conduct the hearings in the 
same manner that Mr. Allen conduct- 








Washington on” Horseback” 


ANY new phrases are coming into 
use in the administration of the 
emergency legislation. One of the lat- 
est is “horseback opinion.” On several 
occasions recently when administra- 
tors were asked for an off-hand answer 
to a given question, they replied “a 
horseback opinion would be so and 
so.” 

The term seems to have been bor- 
rowed from the lumber industry. When 
a timber expert surveys a forest in or- 
der to estimate the amount of stand- 
ing timber, he usually rides about on 
horseback. 

For an extremely accurate check he 
dismounts occasionally, calculates the 
average number of trees in a given 
area, estimates the average number 
of feet per tree and arrives at a fairly 
accurate total. 

When only a rough estimate is re- 
quired, he simply rides through the 
forest, making his estimates without 
dismounting. This is a “horseback 
opinion.” 








ed the hearings on the cotton textile 
code. 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Wash- 
ington representative of the indus- 
trial advisory board, has asked John 
V. W. Reynders to 
board’s adviser to the recovery ad- 
ministration in connection with the 


serve as the 


WINDOWS 


WASHINGTON 















hearings of the 


preparation and 
code. 


KF THE codes submitted thus 
ae ll that of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry with 600 words is the short- 
est and simplest and the steel code 
with 12,000 words is the longest and 
most complicated. 

Many of the smaller associations 
are greatly puzzled as to what they 
should put in a code. When General 
Jchnson was asked what is essential 
ii a code, he replied that for some 
industries a statement of hours and 
wages and a provision that goods 
should not be sold below cost would 
be sufficient at the beginning. 

1 Rey Ee | Sie trying to 
emphasize the need of covering these 
three factors first; more detailed 
trade practices and other refinements 
are secondary, and if they should be 
they can be brought in 
supplementary codes sub- 


seems to be 


required 
through 
mitted later. 


UMEROUS small groups in the 
Me cchtocxs and equipment in- 
dustries are puzzled as to how they 
should get into the N. I. R. A. pic- 
ture. Most of these groups have com- 
pleted their codes or have them weil 
under way. The big question is 
whether they should submit these 
codes or whether they should unite 
under a general machinery organiza- 
tion such as the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products institute. 

In Washington, the best opinion 
seems to be that as many of the 
small groups as can possibly do so 
should join in one big over-all or- 
ganization, which should submit a 
general code pertaining to wages and 
hours and broader definitions of fair 
practice. Then, if necessary, those 
smaller groups which have peculiar 
problems may submit supplementary 
codes to deal with the specific prob- 
lems of their industry. 


P TO the middle of July, General 
ted had appointed 174 per- 
sons to positions in the National Re- 

(Please turn to Page 42) 











































Steel Rate Hangs at 57%; 


May Prove Peak of Rise 


OLDING last week at 57 per cent, 
a steelmaking operations failed toa 

rise for the first time since the 
fourth week of March. This week a 
decline is possible, but it will be lim- 
ited to several points. 

It is believed that the upswing from 
cent in the fourth week of 
cent in the second 
of less than 
swift 


14 per 
March to 57 per 
week of July—a period 
four months—is a record for 
expansion. 

Repairs to units that have been 
pushed at capacity for several months 
account for some of the easier situa- 
tion. In others, specifications against 
second quarter contracts have been 
met and new business has been dis- 
couraged by a stronger price situa- 
tion. 

Pittsburgh, New England and east- 


ern Pennsylvania mills gained last 
week, but declines at Cleveland and 
Lorain were an offset. 

This week Buffalo and New Eng- 
land mills will gain, but Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham will ease off. Details 
for important districts follow: 

Chicago 
Ingot production the past week 


maintained its peak rate of the year 
of 60 per cent, with little variation 
in this figure anticipated over the 
coming several weeks. Producers are 
under pressure for delivery in some 


products which may necessitate the 
use of additional open hearths in the 
near future, with no large gains an- 
ticipated prior to the receipt of bet- 
ter business in heavy tonnage prod- 
ucts. Blast furnace operations are 
unchanged, with 13 of 36 steelworks 
stacks and one merchant furnace 
active. 


Birmingham 


Eighteen open hearths being in op- 
eration, the ingot rate last week was 
stationary at 77 per cent, but unless 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. books additional rail business 
this week a reduction will follow. 


Pittsburgh 
Steel ingot operations advanced 3 
points last week to average 51 per 
cent for the week. Another blast 
furnace was blown in by Carnegie Steel 
Co. when the third Duquesne fur- 
nace was lit, thereby making 22 out 
of 53 steelworks blast furnaces active 
here. Carnegie Steel Co. is now op- 
erating 14 out of 32 in the immedi- 
ate Pittsburgh district, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp: 6 out of 11, 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. one 
out of two at Midland, Pa., Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. one out of two at 
Monessen, Pa., and National Tube Co. 
one of four at McKeesport, Pa. Open- 
hearth schedules are varying, but 


Operating Rate of the Steel Industry, by Weeks 


All figures except 


monthly open-hearth 


and bessemer totals of Ameriean 


Iron and Steel institute are percentages, based on reports from Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Youngstown, eastern Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Wheeling, New 


England, St. Louis, Lorain, Detroit districts. 


Weeks end Saturday. STEEL’s week- 


ly estimates take into account only actual available capacity, which is less than Insti- 


tute’s total. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
1932 Week Week Week Week 
See 25 26 27 
Oe Be 27 25 25 
March.... 25 25.5 24.5 23 
| er 22 22 23 
ON Se | 24 a ee 23 
SOne..0.55 - 21 17 17 17 
duly... 14.5 12 FS. 2 16.5 
_ a 14.5 15.5 14.5 
Sept... . io: 5 13:5 15 17 
Se | 19 35 19.5 
Nov.... 21 21 19 iZ.3 
| eee: | 15 14 12 
1933 
Jan. 15.5 17 18 19 
| SRS aS | 19 19 17 
March.... 15 3.5 15 14 
Rie. icc 8455 20.5 2 29 
May... 33 36 40 43 
June 47 48 y 51 
July.. 55 57 5 
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Institute’s 
Monthly Institute’s 

Sth Sreeu’s’ Total Monthly 

Week Average tons Average 
28.5 25.7 1,484,991 26.41 
; 26.4 1,481,253 27.40 
24.5 1,433,337 24.55 
24 22.8 1,259,629 22.40 
24.1 1,125,243 20.01 
ae 18.0 912,757 16.23 
16.5 15.0 806,722 14.92 
14.7 846.730 14.50 
i$.3 991,858 17.64 
19.5 19.1 1,087,058 19.33 
19.6 1,032,221 18.36 
13 14.0 861,034 Pe ee 
17.4 1,030,075 18.23 
18.5 1,086,867 20.83 
sis 14.6 909,886 15.50 
23.0 1,362,856 25.08 
38.0 2,001,991 34.11 
54 49.8 2,597,517 45.96 








between 95 and 100 out of 201 open 
hearths in plants of six leading pro- 
ducers were active through the week. 


For this week, the ingot melting 
rate is likely to contract slightly to 
50-51 per cent owing to a slight de- 
cline in orders which mills entered 
the past week. However, total un- 
filled orders still are heavy. 


Cleveland 


Operation of steelworks here 
dropped last week to 79 per cent of 
open-hearth capacity, from 87 per 
cent the preceding week. This was 
due to three furnaces being taken 
off for repairs, one each by Otis 
Steel Co., Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Co. and National Tube Co., the latter 
at its Lorain, O., works. These fur- 
naces will be returned to service as 
soon as possible as need for steel is 
imperative. Except for these fur- 
naces under repair, these three pro- 
ducers have full operation. National 
Tube Co. blew in an additional blast 
furnace stack at its plant at Lorain, 
0., Saly 19. 


Wheeling 


With 29 and 30 open hearths op- 
erating alternately in two leading 
plants, steelmaking operations in this 
district hold at 90 per cent. 


Buffalo 


Steel operations here held last 
week at 62 per cent, but this week, 
with the equivalent of 24 open 
hearths on, the rate will rise 1 point. 


Detroit 


All six of the National Steel Corp. 
open hearths being on, with the ten 
Ford furnaces still down, the Detroit 


steel rate is unchanged at 55 per 
cent, based on tonnage. 
Youngstown 

Steelmaking operations went up 


1 point to 67 per cent last week, with 
56 of 83 open-hearth furnaces melt- 
‘ing, and this rate is expected to hold 
at the start of this week. Incoming 
business is tapering and a dip of 
several points within a few days is 
not unlikely. The Carnegie Steel Co., 
however, lighted a fourth blast fur- 
nace at its Ohio Works on July 21, 
making 14 out of 31 stacks on. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Eastern seaboard operations are 
fractionally higher at 42 to 43 per cent. 


New England 


A gain of 3 points last week put the 
New England operating rate to 86 per 
cent, with prospects of the rate going 
to 90 this week. Two steelworks in 
the district are operating all of their 
basic and acid open-hearth furnaces at 
100 per cent. Three acid open hearths 
were added during the week. Twelve 
out of 13 hearths in the district are 
operating, the one down being under 
repairs. 
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DETROIT 


ETAIL sales of automobiles be- 

ing what they are, open talk of 

new models is being discouraged 
and there is a disposition in general 
to run as far as possible into the fall 
with current lines. 

For another reason, prices of ma- 
terials are in a state of flux and now 
is not the time for figuring costs on 
models whose production will carry 
through a large part of 1934. 

But competition also being what 
it is, preliminary plans are being 
pushed behind the scenes, and occa- 
sionally some tool and die work for 
new lines is placed. 

Chrysler is ready with a radical 
new model which is a closer ap- 
proach to true streamlining than any 
other car now in production. The bet- 
ter to cut the wind, the radiator 
shell is practically pointed; wheels 
appear inset, so closely do the fend- 
ers hug them; the rear end is ex- 
tremely beavertailed; there are no 
running boards, 

In speculating on Chrysler for 
1934, it needs to be remembered 
that it has no eight below $900, in 
contrast to Ford, Pontiac and Essex, 
and that the falling off of almost 
one-half in DeSoto sales necessitates 
a remedy. 

Auburn has put five new models 
into production, having made com- 
paratively few changes at the be- 
ginning of this year. It has adopted 
fender valances and will push its 
dual-ratio rear axle feature more in- 
tensively. 

Graham has approved changes for 
1934 which include wider doors and 
a longer hood which practically 
eliminates the cowl. 

Essex is announcing deluxe bodies 
on the Terraplane six and eight 
chassis, at about $80 more than the 
standard lines. On these new models 
air wheels are standard; a radio is 
installed; there are parking lights 
on the front fenders; two horns are 
mounted outside; and _  two-tone- 
finishes in gunmetal and in black and 
red are offered. 


New Chrysler Model Radical 


¢ ¢ 


Studebaker Changing Bodies 


¢ + 


Will Resist Rise in Prices 


Hupp is offering a new six on a 
121-inch wheelbase. 

Studebaker is adopting for all of 
its bodies the new system of con- 
struction devised by Budd _ for 
Rockne, and it is expected that Budd 
will receive a good share of the 
Studebaker body requirements. 

Studebaker, like Willys, has con- 
cluded to place its forging business 
outside and is closing its own forg- 
ing department. 

The threat of a new Ford hangs 
continually over the retail market, 
the engineering department being 
ready and only a word being required 
from Henry Ford. It is believed that 
considerable experimental tool and 
die work has been done outside the 
United States. 

General Motors has asked some 
machine tool builders to figure on 
equipment for turning out transmis- 
sions which are gearshiftless. Chrys- 
ler also has matured experimental 
work on an automatic gearshift. 


ahead of volume producers, Chey- 
rolet on Aug. 1 will still have 145,- 
000 out of its revised schedule of 
570,000 for 1933 to assemble. 


| sewn inate of the program still 


Originally the schedule for 1933 
called for not over 450,000 cars and 
trucks. In 19382, Chevrolet produc- 
tion totaled 394,005 units. By July 
1, output was 358,741, with July 
production estimated at about 80,- 
000 and the 1933 program now 570,000. 

If expectations of Chevrolet offi- 
cials for a strong fall are realized, 
and judging from current commit- 
ments for materials, Chevrolet will 
be assembling the present line into 
October. Of course, some departments 








which are normally ahead of the as- 
sembly line, and material releases 
which are 30 to 60 days ahead of 
assembling, will begin anticipating 
the end of the run by early fall. 

While Buick has placed some tool 
and die work with outside shops, it 
is believed that the present line will 
be held in production until about 
Sept. 30. 

Plymouth, still at capacity, or 
about 40,000 units a month, sees no 
break in this rate through the early 
fall. Like Chevrolet, Plymouth ship- 
ped more units in the first half year 
than in all 1932, the ratio being 119,- 
181 in the first half to 117,668 in 


1932. 


steelmakers must stand together to 
obtain the full benefits of their code 
under the national industrial. re- 
covery act. 

Of the three largest buyers of au- 
tomobile steel, one may be consid- 
ered sympathetic with the proposal 
to establish remunerative levels 
provided, of course, it pays no more 
than its competitors. 

A second is in open rebellion, not 
disguising its intention of combating 
any attempt to put the market up. 
The third is saying little, but its 
reputation for close buying has been 
growing and it is not likely to be do- 
cile in the face of higher prices, no 
matter what. the reason. 

Any one of these three buyers is 
sufficient to set the market not only 
for the other two but also for the 
remainder of the industry. There will 
be the usual attempt, at least by one 
of these three interests, to find a 
weak spot, and to shift tonnage from 
one mill to another to break down 
resistance. 

Refusal by the steel industry to 
continue preferential prices based 
upon volume would precipitate a 
fight. Preferential prices are not pro- 
hibited by the proposed steel code, 
but they must be filed with the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. 

In the steel code, Detroit is men- 
tioned only twice as a base—on pig 


__abeieeinihiguerd it is evident that 
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iron and seamless tubing. On pig 
iron this is no deviation from stand- 
ard practice; the base on tubing is 
hew., 

Over the past year, both hot and 
cold-rolled bars have been sold on 
a fixed differential over Pittsburgh. 
These differentials apparently are 
abandoned, and there will be a re- 
turn to Pittsburgh-plus. 

The Great Lakes division of Na- 
tional Steel Corp., which is rushing 
two open-hearth furnaces to comple- 
tion, apparently stands to benefit 
from its location, as its chief prod- 
ucts—-sheets and strip—are based at 
Pittsburgh. 

Producers on the lakefront, such 
as Illinois and Inland in the Chicago 
district and Bethlehem at Buffalo, 
also have an advantage inasmuch as 
they can pass along to consumers the 
benefit of water transportation, so 
long as they maintain their published 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo or Chicago base. 
All-rail rates to Detroit are 28% 
cents from Pittsburgh. 27 from Chi- 
cago, 251% from Buffalo and 22 from 
Cleveland. 

So far as can be learned, inven- 
tories of neither pig iron nor finished 
steel have not been enlarged dispro- 
portionate to increased consump- 
tion. As production of automobiles 
or parts increases, a larger ‘‘bank”’ 
or ‘float’ is required and hence 
heavier schedules for the assembly 
line have compelled the various parts 
and supply divisions to anticipate. 
But deliberate speculation in raw 
materials appears negligible. 


ITH his new Manufacturers’ 
VY national bank, Henry Ford at 
last is in the banking business, com- 
peting with the new National Bank 
of Detroit, which General Motors in 
a large way and Chrysler in a small 
way promoted. 

The Ford bank, capitalized at $5,- 
250,000, is in some measure the suc- 
cessor to the Guardian group and by 
means of an R. F. C. loan will make 
a further partial payment to de- 
positors. The other large Detroit 
bank——-the First National—-may be 
reorganized. 

The General Motors bank, capi- 
talized at $25,000,000 has not been 
popular, being regarded as an ‘“‘out- 
side’ institution. So engrossed has 
Detroit been in starting from scratch 
that even the Ford advent into the 
banking business has created no stir. 

Incidentally, the fact that there 
has been so little speculation in raw 
materials in the face of a rising mar- 
ket is due largely to the bank situa- 
tion. Improvement in business came 
close on the heels of the bank holi- 
day, most Michigan manufacturing 
interests had to depend upon the 
generosity of the credit departments 
of their suppliers for their materials, 
and whatever free money these 
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Died: 


ILLIAM LUKENS WARD, 76, 
1 aucian and president of the 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., July 16, in a 
New York hospital, where he had been 
recuperating from an operation. 

Mr. Ward, long a leader in the bolt 
and nut industry and prominent in 
civic and political activities of his 
community, was born Sept. 2, 1856, in 
Greenwich, Conn., the son of William 
E. Ward, who before him was leader 
in the industry. Upon learning the 
mechanic’s tfade in the plant of Rus- 
sell, Burdsall & Ward, of which his 
father was president, he was given 
$10,000 by the elder Ward to start his 
own bolt and nut business, with the 
late Samuel Comly as partner. 

By 1902 Mr. Ward was able to 
merge with his father’s concern and 
become president of the combined or- 
ganizations. Under his leadership, the 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., which was the outgrowth of the 
two companies, became probably the 
largest concern in the bolt and nut 
industry, with plants at Rock Falls, 
Ill., and Coraopolis, Pa., as well as at 
Port Chester. 

Mr. Ward received his education at 
Friends’ seminary and at the School 
of Mines, Columbia university, both 
of New York. As leader of the West- 
chester county republican organization 
for 37 consecutive years, he obtained 
statewide, if not national, recognition 
in the field of politics. A “friend of 
presidents,” he knew them all per- 
sonally since and including William 
McKinley. 

He was a member of humerous or- 
ganizations, including the American 
Iron and Steel institute and the Engi- 
neers club, New York. He is survived 
by two sons and two daughters. His 
sons, Evans and Warren, are actively 
identified with the company, the for- 
mer as general manager. 

a 

Pentecost Mitchell, who retired in 
March, 1930, as president of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., ore subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp., July 18, at 
his home in Santa Barbara, Calif. For 
a number of years he was vice presi- 
dent of the Oliver company, becoming 
president in July, 1928, in succession 
to William J. Olcott. 

Sas a 

Walter R. Collins, 73, retired su- 
perintendent of finishing mills of the 
Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., at Youngstown, 
June 29. For 31 years he had been 
employed by the Carnegie company, 
becoming superintendent of finishing 
mills in 1916 and retiring in May, 
1931, under the new retirement pro- 
visions. 

ia. a 
* Frank E. Richardson, 71, presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., 








Pittsburgh, at Sewickley, Pa., July 
10. He had been identified with the 
Pittsburgh company since 1879, be- 
coming secretary in 1891 and presi- 
dent in 1909. 


{9 es he 
Charles W. Hanford, 59, for more 
than 20 years associated with the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. A 
native of Chicago, he was graduated 
from Harvard in 1897. He then 
was employed by the Pennsylvania 
railroad and later was associated 
with Spang, Chalfant & Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. 
eae ole 2 
John M. Sweeney, 70, retired first 
vice president and controller, Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, and formerly identified 
with the auditing department of the 
Illinois Steel Co., July 15, in Gary, 
Ind. 
iF. 24 
Clifton D. Pettis, 63, former vice 
president, American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., July 9, in New York. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
National Brake Shoe Co. in 1906, 
joining the American company in 
1910. In 1928 he entered a similar 
business with his son. 
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Joseph Branson, 52, formerly Chi- 
cago structural engineer and inven- 
tor of the Branson system of con- 
crete forms, July 9, at Monroe, La. 

Sey s See e 

Burton C. Smith, 64, president, 
Smith Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, Wis., at 
Chicago, July 18. He was for many 
years an official of the LaCrosse Plow 
Co. and active in civie affairs. 

0 0 0 

Bolling H. Jones, chairman, Bir- 
mingham Stove & Range Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., at Atlanta, Ga., July 
13. For many years he was presi- 
dent of the Birmingham company, 
following its organization in 1901, 
later removing to Atlanta where he 
became connected with the Atlanta 
Stove Works. 


Financial News of 
Steel Industry 


ULF STATES STEEL CoO., Bir- 
G mingham, Ala., shows net loss 
of $18,646, after charges, in the 
second quarter, compared with net 
loss of $93,481 in the first quarter 
and loss of $215,456 in the June 
quarter of 1932. The 6-month loss 
for Gulf States is $112,127, against 
$359,652 a year ago. 

Et. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, reports net earnings in 
the second quarter of $247,700, com- 
pared with net loss of $206,200 in 
the first quarter. 
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INCE 1929 he has been associated 
with the company, rising from fore- 
man and metallurgist and branch office 


manager. 


E has been most active in association 
work, particularly that bearing on 
standardization and gage design. 


N addition to his new duties as pres- 
ident, he continues to function as gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Frederick S. Blackall Jr., President, Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. 












dent and treasurer of the Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. of 

Woonsocket, R. I., manufacturer of precision tools 
and special machinery, at a meeting of the board of 
directors July 8. Mr. Blackall, who will continue as 
general manager of the company, succeeds in his new 
office the late Gordon Gordon, of New York, who died 
June 28. 

Other officers newly elected at the recent meeting 
were John W. Wheeler Jr. of Bridgeport, Conn., vice 
president, and William A. Gordon III, of Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Blackall has been associated with Taft-Peirce 
since 1922, holding successively positions as foreman and 
metallurgist, branch office sales manager, assistant to the 
vice president, assistant manager, secretary, and vice 
president and general manager, having been appointed 
to the latter office in 1928. 


F iene ana S. BLACKALL JR. was elected presi- 


He is a graduate of Yale university, class of 1918, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, class of 1922. 
During the World war he served as an officer in the 
United States navy with the Atlantic fleet in American 
and European waters. 

A member of the American Society for Steel Treating 
and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. 
Blackall has been especially active in national standardi 
zation work. He is a past president of the Gage Manu 
facturers association, chairman of the technical subcom 
mittee and the editorial committee and a member of the 
standing committee of the American Gage Design com 
mittee, chairman of technical committee No. 3 on ma 
chine tapers, member of the committee on standardiza- 
tion of small tools and machine tool elements, secre- 
tary of technical committee No. 17 on nomenclature, and 
a member of the committee on allowances and tolerances 
for cylindrical fits. 
















retary of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., has been 
elected vice president of the com- 
pany. 


ae O. F. HARVEY, assistant sec- 


Grice: ee 
Frank F. Slick, acting superin- 
tendent of the Edgar Thomson divi- 
sion, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
was accorded a testimonial dinner 
at the Edgewood Country club, Pitts- 
burgh, July 20, by the Braddock 
tri-borough district. I. Lamont 
Hughes® president, Carnegie Steel 
Co., and Snyder Dillon, vice presi- 
dent, attended. 
eS oO 
Col. Frederick H. Payne, who as 
noted last week has returned to the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
field, Mass., as chairman of the 
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board, is returning to Greenfield to 
live and will devote his entire time 
to the affairs of the corporation. 
Colonel Payne and associates pur- 
chased a large block of common stock 
from interests which have been in 
control of the corporation § since 
1929. ; 

Charles N. Stoddard continues as 
president and general manager. 

mw f° @ 

Roger D. Prosser, of Thomas Pros- 
ser & Son, 15 Gold street, New 
York, is on a trip to Europe. 

oe ea Gd 

S. A. Taylor, consulting mining 
engineer, Pittsburgh, and an officer 
and director in several coal com- 
panies, has been elected president of 
the Carnegie Metals Co., Pittsburgh. 
The reorganization of the company 








is being considered by stockholders 
under a plan including an offering 
of rights and means to permit liquid- 
ation of bank indebtedness. 

W. S. Linderman, formerly presi 
dent, Duquesne National bank, Pitts 
burgh, has been elected treasurer of 
the Carnegie Metals Co., D. R. Fra 
zier continues as secretary. 

O 0 O 

Sir Robert Hadfield, Bt., F.R.S., 
noted English steelmaker, has had 
conferred upon him the Decoration 
of Commendatore of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, in recognition of 
his achievements in the metallur- 
gical field. 

John P. Ferris, formerly chief en- 
gineer, Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, has 

(Please turn to Page 51) 





























EDITORIAL 





Steel Code Is Masterpiece — 
A Credit to the Industry 


HE code of fair competition submitted to the 
T eovernment by the iron and steel industry 

is an ambitious document. It is so compre- 
hensive in scope, so specific in detail and so 
indicative of painstaking and conscientious effort 
on the part of its authors that those agents of 
the government who hinted that the steel indus- 
try was “‘stalling’’ in the preparation of its code 
now are forced to revise their opinions. Itis a 
remarkable piece of work, and was put together 
in an incredibly short time. 

It is difficult to grasp the full significance of 
the code in a single reading. One has to dig 
through a covering of legal verbiage to get down 
to pay dirt. But once the real meaning of the 
important provisions is grasped, one is impressed 
with the fact that the code goes far beyond the 
minimum requirements of the national indus- 
trial recovery act. In its references to labor 
relations, wages, hours of work, temporary mora- 
torium on new productive capacity and certain 
rules of fair practice, it attempts to fulfill 
the primary objectives of the government’s 
emergency legislation. 


Attitude of Government on Steel Code Will 


Affect. Progress of Recovery Program 


Whether or not the administration will con- 
sider it satisfactory in this respect probably will 
not be known until the public hearing is well 
under way. As was to be expected, union labor 
spokesmen began to denounce the code within 
an hour after it had been filed in Washington. 
A few government officials—especially those 
who consistently attack every move of indus- 
try—predict that the provisions on labor rela- 
tions will be found unsatisfactory. General 
Johnson, while noncommittal on the acceptabil- 
ity of the code, pronounced it a “good job” and 
expressed his appreciation of the ‘‘whole-hearted, 
patient and persistent effort on the part of the 
leaders of the industry to solve their internal 
problems.”’ 

The attitude of the government and recovery 
administrations to the steel industry’s proposals 
may make or break the entire recovery program. 
Many industrial groups are looking to the steel 
code for clues as to what may or may not be 


20 


included in their own codes. The public hear- 
ings, while dealing specifically with steel’s prob- 
lems, in reality will decide the issue for many 
large industries. 

Beyond attempting to meet the needs of the 
recovery act, the authors of the steel code have 
made a courageous bid for important reforms in 
the merchandising of steel. Insofar as the code 
provides for more equitable relations between 
producer and consumer, it performs an im- 
portant service long overdue in the steel indus- 
try. The approach toa single price policy, which 
it provides, is a step in the right direction which 
could have been, and should have been, taken 
without waiting for the pressure of an emergency 
situation to force it through. 


Producers and Consumers Will Approve 


Attempt to Get Prices Out Into Open 


The majority of interested producers and con- 
sumers will approve the uniform cash discount 
of one-half of 1 per cent, the ban on the ship- 
ment of certain products on consignment, the 
clarification of basing points and of methods of 
calculating delivered prices, the provision for 
uniform application of extras, the specification 
of terms of payment and credits common to all 
customers and numerous other constructive 
changes in practice. 

Most of these reforms serve to strengthen the 
pricing policy of the industry against the in- 
iquities of discrimination, favoritism and other 
destructive evasions of the past. They pave the 
way for the approach, ultimately, to an open, 
single-price standard. 

No one would be justified in saying that the 
code is entirely fair and equitable in every de- 
tail. There are a number of provisions which, 
upon preliminary study, seem to afford loopholes 
for the continuance of unfair practices. Here 
and there are drastic changes which will benefit 
certain companies at the expense of others. 
Careful study will be required to insure that no 
interest is injured unduly and that none will be 
favored improperly. 

For the present, it will be well to judge the 
code more on the basis of its intent than from 
the standpoint of its detail. Its objectives are 
unassailable. If serious inequalities are dis- 
covered, they can be corrected before actual 
harm is done. 

In the main, the code is a masterpiece—a 
credit to its collaborating authors and to the 
steel industry. 
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Business Soon May Pause To 
Recheck Its Bearings 


HILE business continues to more forward 

and upward during a period of the year 
when a seasonal dullness normally prevails, 
there are faint signs of a leveling off of the trend 
line. Improvement in the major industries 
since the bank holiday has been so rapid that 
it was inevitable that somewhere in the uphill 
climb there would be a pause or slackening of 
pace. 

Whether the probable deceleration is due to 
the fact the busy industrial machine is catching 
up with the first wave of buying for urgent im- 
mediate needs, or whether it is due to a psycho- 
logical urge on the part of business to take stock 
of its present position is an open question. Per- 
haps the easing off is due in part to both factors. 

Supporting this speculation is the well known 
fact that much of the purchasing in the past 
three months has been for immediate needs. 
Some of it has been to replenish depleted inven- 
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However, few long-time projects, excepting 
those financed by the government, have been 
undertaken. The uncertain future of the dol- 
lar, and the attitude of the administration in 
refusing or delaying to reveal its policy in re- 
gard to stabilizing the dollar, make it impossible 
for business to make long-term commitments. 

That uncertainties arising from this situation 
are viewed with increasing concern is evident 
in many authoritative quarters. The sound 
money element in Washington is puzzled and 
alarmed over the persistent talk about a com- 
modity dollar. Surprising as it may seem, strong 
pressure for budgetary inflation exists to an 
extent which is giving responsible government 
officers many sleepness nights. 


Uneasiness Indicates Desire of Business 


To See Future Path More Clearly 


In view of this lack of definite policy, it is not 
surprising that uneasiness is developing in busi- 
ness and finance, notwithstanding the continued 
improvement in volume. We have been going 
forward with a huge experiment. Perhaps we 
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BRADSTREET’S INDEX Continues Upward 
AVERAGE OF WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 

14 + +— 14 Bradstreet’s index of com- 
fj! modity prices for July 1 show- 
| ~—N ed a continuation of the up- 
7 4, ea oa ward trend. The index stood 
3 : at $8.33, a gain of 3.9 per cent 
8 10 eo 10 F over the level of $8.02 on June 
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Here is shown a neat installation of the Frost Steel & Wire Co., Hamilton, Ont., utilized for galvanizinuy 
steel wire. No. 20 flux technique is used. .The manner in which the wire is passed through the kettle 
may be seen clearly 


ELIMINATES DROSS AND REDUCES ZINC 
CONTAMINATION IN GALVANIZING 


HOSE concerned with the process of gal- 

vanizing have realized for a long time that 

one of the bug-bears, seemingly necessary, 
has been the formation of dross. It is known 
that dross is formed because zinc absorbs iron 
and that a small percentage of iron will con- 
taminate large percentages of zinc. This con- 
tamination comes from four sources: First, 
from the work itself; second, from the sides of 
the kettle; third, from boiling dross; and 
fourth, from the use of active fluxes. 

The writer decided to attack these problems 
individually and first to approach the active 
acid situation. We knew that by the use of 
active fluxes, such as muriatic, the situation 
was acute. First, we cleaned the scale from 
the work by either sulphuric or muriatic acid; 
then used the water wash; then we brought 
this clean material to a bath of muriatic. 
Muriatic was used on the theory that the clean 
condition of the work must be maintained until 
its immersion in the zinc and that the best 
protection for this was a flux wash, but, in the 
use of muriatic acid which is in itself a very 
active agent, we presented work to the bath 
coated with a heavy layer of iron salts which 
were very soluble in zine. 

The problem, therefore, 
was to protect the clean work 
as it came from the water 
wash but not to attach to it 
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Consulting Engineer, New York 


this heavy layer of iron salts. After much 
experimental work with various types of mate- 
rials, a neutral flux of zinc chloride with proper 
acidulation seemed to be the answer. 

About this time the writer was called to a 
large range boiler plant in Tennessee because 
of what seemed to be an excessive dross accu- 
mulation in its operation. The muriatic tank 
was emptied and filled with the proper concen- 
tration of zine chloride, properly acidulated, 
the sal ammoniac was dispensed with and the 
proper grade of zinc ammonium chloride sub- 
stituted. Immediately, the dross in this plant 
was cut in half. This was the first practical 
application of the neutral flux technique. 

It will be realized that when work is cleaned 
in dilute sulphuric acid, the result is accom- 
plished because of the attacking ability of the 
acid on the steel submerged. When the work 
is removed from the sulphuric bath, it is of 
course covered with a layer of iron salts. These 
in usual practice are washed off in water. If 
the work then is washed with muriatic acid, 
which is in itself a more active attacking agent 
than is the sulphuric, the work must emerge 
from the muriatic with even heavier coatings 

of iron salts. When the work 


By W. }4 SPOWERS JR. is immersed in the spelter, 


this layer of iron salts, being 
very soluble in zinc, rapidly 
contaminates the zine and 
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forms dross in sizable quantities. 

In cases where tight bond is re- 
quired, these salts have the effect of 
materially thickening or widening the 
interlining alloy structure in a zinc 
coat and as it is this structure which, 
being brittle, causes the fracture upon 
bend, it will be seen that a thick in- 
terlining alloy layer results in disaster 
to the bond upon bending. 

We know also that to produce a per- 
fect bond in all forms of galvanizing 
necessary to present perfectly 
work to perfectly clean zinc. 
The technique in regard to presenting 
clean work free from these disastrous 
iron salts heretofore has been accom- 
plished by the use of properly acidu- 
lated zine chloride with the elimina- 
muriatie acid, the zine 


it is 


clean 


tion of the 


however, the dry hydrochloric acid 
(HCl) gas has an opportunity to at- 
tack any zine oxide present on the 
surface of the molten zine and also 
the molten zine itself. This it does 
and forms complex zinc ammonium 
chlorides and zine chloride. 

This reaction is necessary and when 
the layer of fused chlorides is formed 
the fuming is less violent because this 
layer tends to retain any further addi- 
tions of sal in solution. This whole 
process, while effective, is wasteful 
and has led to the author’s efforts to 
produce an effective and more econom- 
ical flux. It seems highly probable 
that but 30 to 40 per cent of the sal 
actually thrown on the kettle stays 
to do useful work. 

Shop practice now is to save some 





Poultry netting is galvanized in this kettle installed in the plant of Wickwire 


Bros., Cortland, N.Y. 


No, 20 flux technique is followed. The netting is rerolled 


as it leaves the kettle 


chloride being neutral in its action. 

Next then, we come to the problem 
of maintaining a clean surface of 
spelter through which the work is to 
be immersed. For many years this 
has been accomplished by the use of 
sal ammoniac. Sal ammoniac is the 
crystalline chemical ammonium chlor- 
ide (NH,Cl). When the sal am- 
moniac is thrown on the molten zinc, 
which is at 840 to 900 degrees Fahr., 


a large part of it is immediately 
volatilized and escapes into the air 


white fume and is lost. This 
characteristic of sal ammoniac, to 
volatilize readily, is at the same tfme 
the reason why sal ammoniac serves 
as a suitable flux. 


“as a 


Chloride Breaks Down 


The first step in this volatilization 
is a breaking down of the NH,Cl into 
NH, (ammonia) and dry HCl (hydro- 
chloric acid) gas. These combine 
again and appear as the sal fume, 
familiar to all galvanizers. During the 
period when the sal is broken down, 


of the flux left on the kettle at the 
end of a day’s operation. This old 
flux is put on the kettle the first thing 
the following morning and new sal is 
added to this fusion. 

It is also shop practice to add small 
amounts of sawdust, bran, oatmeal, 
tallow or glycerine to the sal before 
putting on the kettle or to add them 
to the fused flux on the kettle. These 
materials cause the fused flux to form 
a froth which is thick enough to elimi- 
nate fuming to a large extent and thus 
to economize in the use of sal. The 
froth may be as high as 6 or 8 inches 
and may differ in stiffness depending 
upon the requirements of the opera- 
tion. The mixing of these frothing 
materials is not done to a formula, 
but is left to the judgment of kettle 
operators, a practice which leads to 
trouble. 

A froth is essential in the operation 
because it contributes to a more satis- 
factory wetting or covering of the 
complete surface of the material enter- 
ing the kettle to be galvanized. Pre- 


ferably the material to be galvanized 
should be dry when put in the kettle 
to avoid dangerous steam explosions, 
but most continuous operations do not 
permit drying and a suitable frothy 
flux minimizes troubles of this nature. 
Unless the flux froth is kept in a very 
active condition by frequent additions 
of both sal and froth producer, it soon 
loses its effectiveness and, in fact, be- 
comes unsatisfactory not only because 
of failure to secure proper galvaniz- 
ing but also because the spent flux 
adheres to the work and causes black 
stains as it comes out of the kettle. 
This generally results in a second 
galvanizing to remove stains to put 
the work in condition for sale. 


Double Salt Lowers Cost 


In order to have a more perfect ac- 
tion with the use of zine chloride as a 
flux wash, zinc ammonium chloride 
then was used for the volatile flux on 
the surface of the kettle. Zine am- 
monium chloride is a crystalline com- 
pound of one of two possible formulas 
and may be looked upon as a material 
containing substantially equal parts of 
zine chloride and ammonium chlor- 
ide. In reality it is approximately the 
chemical which exists on the kettle 
in a molten condition after the fluid 
flux is formed when starting with sal 
ammoniac. Its advantage, therefore, 
lies in avoiding the heavy NH,Cl 
losses met in forming a new flux from 
sal ammoniac and in maintaining the 
NH,Cl somewhat longer in the molten 
flux. Since this material contains ap- 
proximately 25 per cent zinc already, 
there is a further economy in its use 
since at equal price with sal am- 
moniac this zine offsets the cost of the 
equal weight of the molten zinc other- 
wise required to form the same flux 
conditions when sal ammoniac is used. 

The same frothing agents may be 
used and in the same way as with 
sal ammoniac. Zine ammonium chlor- 
ide at equal prices with sal is the 
cheaper and better material to use. As 
galvanizers operate in general, they do 
not obtain all of its advantages and 
look upon it as replacing sal pound 
for pound in their work. This view- 
point, however, is not correct. 


It will be seen that in each of the 
methods, namely, muriatic with sal 
ammoniac or zine chloride with zinc 
ammonium chloride, it is necessary to 
maintain two separate and distinct 
operations both of which are far from 
satisfactory. It was obvious that we 
must combine these two steps by some 
means in order to eliminate the great 
quantities of sal ammoniac or zinc 
ammonium chloride which necessarily 
must be added continuously to the top 
of the kettle for the purpose of main- 
taining the volatile flux. But at the 
same time we must retafn in any event 
the clean surface and clean spelter 
procedure. 


A special type of fluxing material 
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was perfected after many months of 
research and trial. This became 
known as No. 20 flux. This flux has 
been developed to meet the need for 
an efficient, constant flux which will 
not only create a satisfactory frothing 
most economically but will also pro- 
vide the most stable and effective 
froth. Nothing in the flux will damage 
the work or the molten zinc in the 
kettle and there is no reason for work- 
men to observe any other personal 
safety precautions than they now 
follow in present practice. 

This flux is a new development with 
the frothing agent self contained so 
that there is no need for the addition 
of bran, oatmeal, and the like. This 
means that the user is saved the ex- 
pense of this material as well as the 
expense of warehousing and mixing it. 
It means that as he adds each pound 
of No. 20 flux he obtains a uniform and 
constant froth best adapted for his 
purposes. The user can provide him- 
self with a flux froth that will meet 
his operating conditions best. 


Shows 20 Per Cent Economy 


This flux now is used in very sub- 
stantial quantities and many factory 
tests have proved its suitability for 
the purpose for which it was devel- 
oped. On a pound for pound basis, 
it shows an economy in-use of 20 per 
cent over sal ammoniac when used 
in the customary way. There is less 
fume to annoy workmen and the 
froth is more stable and effective as a 
blanket and as a wetting agent on the 
incoming work. The reduction of the 
small explosions, or spitting, caused 
by wet work entering the kettle, can 
be eliminated completely by using a 
little care in building and maintain- 
ing the froth. 

This material is suitable for all 
types of galvanizing, including wire 
and wire products where both the old 
fluxes have failed to suit. A serious 
objection to the use of bran, oatmeal 
and sawdust, to produce a froth is 
that they char readily and in many 
operations, such as galvanizing pipe, 
require skimming of the flux at fre- 
quent intervals to remove this char 
and prevent its carry-through on the 
work where it causes unsightly black 
spots. No. 20 flux will not cause this 
trouble under ordinary conditions. 

Present practice on the materials to 
be galvanized and which have been 
pickled is to dip them in very dilute 
muriatic acid or a weak water solu- 
tion of zine chloride as a flux wash 
just before placing the material in the 
galvanizing kettle. This is an essén- 
tial step and in most operations the 
material is still wet from this dip- 
ping when it is put in the molten 
spelter. Pipe, for instance, must be 
wet at this stage to facilitate the 
flow of flux and spelter through it. 

By this new procedure the flux may 
be dissolved in water to make a solu- 
tion of suitable concentration which 
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can be used to replace either the 
dilute muriatic acid or zine chloride 
flux wash just described. This solu- 
tion will serve the same purposes as 
these other flux washes and equally 
as well. The advantages in using the 
No. 20 flux solution is that besides 
performing the flux washing opera- 
tion, it carries over into the molten 
zinc and either instantly creates a 
suitable flux froth in sufficient amount 
to serve all the purposes of the vola- 
tile flux or carries over such quan- 
tities as will reduce to a minimum 
the necessity for hand additions of 
the solid material. 

The careful development of this 
technique, which so far as can be 
learned is new, will permit kettle oper- 
ators to accomplish several desirable 


all hollow work where both inside and 
outside surfaces must be galvanized. 

While, in general, this flux wash 
method will result in an economical 
use of the flux, in many operations it 
will possess other advantages which 
will outweigh the matter of economy 
in importance. 

The present method of adding sal 
ammoniac to existing flux on the ket- 
tle to renew its usefulness is to throw 
it on by the scoop or shovel. This is 
extravagant, not only because the ad- 
ditions are generally excessive, but 
also because in many operations kettle 
areas are kept covered by active flux 
through which work to be galvanized 
seldom passes. By using the new 
technique, the flux is kept active con- 
stantly at the place where the work 





Galvanizing kettle installation of the Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. It 19 
used for zine coating steel wire and operates under No. 20 flux technique. This 
method of fluxing is particularly suitable for wire galvanizing 


things. Since new flux is being intro- 
duced constantly by the incoming 
material to be galvanized, a minimum 
amount of flux would be used and 
used always at the place where it is 
really needed, that is, the place of 
first contact of the work with the 
molten zine. Since this solution pro- 
duces a frothy flux as soon as it 
touches the molten zinc, the present 
danger of spitting by work wet with 
either muriatic acid or zine chloride 
can be eliminated. This reduces a 
safety hazard in the business and 
eliminates the loss of molten zinc 
which is thrown out of the kettle by 
this spitting. 

If the work has been dipped in the 
No. 20 flux wash solution and then 
has dried before reaching the kettle 
all of the actual] flux and froth pro- 
ducing materials originally in the 
solution of the work will be there in 
a dry form and will function as pre- 
viously described. This technique is 
particularly attractive in its possibil- 
ities for better work and increased 
production with a reduction of re- 
jections in the galvanizing of pipe and 


enters and the partially or fully spent 
flux is pushed back automatically to 
those areas where its function is 
merely to act as a blanket to prevent 
the formation of zine ashes. 


Additions Infrequent 


It may be that operating conditions 
at the kettle may require some addi 
tions of the No. 20 flux in the solid 
form but this will be at comparatively 
infrequent intervals and in minimum 
amounts, thus avoiding or reducing 
the losses occurring by the present 
methods of adding flux. 

In the final analysis, it will be seen 
that by this technique we have rid 
ourselves first of all the dross formed 
by the introduction of work coated by 
iron salts; second, we have reduced 
to a minimum the alloy layer struc- 
tures in the zine coat which normally 
cause fracture; third, we have elimi- 
nated in almost every instance the 
necessity of shoveling on great quan- 
tities of fluxing materials to the top 
of the kettle; and fourth, we have re- 
duced two operations to one which is 
entirely uniform in technique. 











Architect's conception of the prefabricated porcelain enamel steel house now 
being erected in Wheeling, W. Va. 


Prefabricated S 


ections Used 


In New Steel Residence 


NEW type of steel house em- 

bodying prefabricated _ prin- 

ciples, the result of two years’ 
study by its engineering and experi- 
mental departments, is announced by 
the Wheeling Corrugating Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Realizing that by fabricating sheet 
steel into definite forms, greater 
speed of production and quicker as- 
sembly of parts could be accom- 
plished, the company designed this 
newest entry into the steel house 
field with the co-operation of Charles 
Bacon Rowley & Associates Inc., 
architects, Cleveland. The house is 
heing erected in Wheeling, work. hav- 
ing started June 26. Prefabricated 
units, including newly perfected steel 
wall and floor sections are being em- 
ployed to achieve fireproof construc- 
tion at reasonable cost. 


Connections Are Welded 


Foundation walls and footings are 
of customary masonry type. The 
basement will be under part of the 
structure but design is such that it 
may be eliminated without altering 
general arrangement. Fabricated 
sheet steel walls will be fastened 
firmly to a sill plate by welding and 
the sill plate will be anchored to the 
masonry. The sheet steel walls not 
only serve as structural members but 
provide a base or ground to which 
the outside and inside finishes are 
applied. Floors will be of sheet steel 
so fabricated that they may be laid 
quickly and produce a flat steel deck 
over which a wooden floor may be 
laid. All floor and wall connections 
will be are welded. Inside finish of 
the walls and partitions will consist 
of plaster on metal lath supported 


26 





by steel studs. Ceilings will be plas- 
tered on metal lath secured to the 
underside of the steel floor sections. 

The outside surface of the resi- 
dence will consist of steel sections, 
or plates, %-inch deep, coated with 
porcelain enamel and filled with a 
fibrous insulation. Joints between 
the plates will be pointed with an 
elastic cement colored to blend with 
the porcelain enamel. For the first 
residence, the main body will be a 
medium, warm gray with certain 
panels shaded for decorative pur- 
poses. Pilasters are a dark, blue- 


*KETCH showing typical 
floor and exterior wall 
construction of prefabri- 
cated steel residence 
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gray and will project approximately 
%4-inch beyond the face of the wall 
so as to emphasize stability and to 
lend a desirable contrast in shadow. 
The reveals in the cornice will be a 
dark red and the steel window sub- 
frames will be a gray-green with sash 
painted white. The exterior plates 
will be enameled by the United States 
Stamping Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 

The first floor consists of a living 
room, dining room, kitchen, heater 
room and laundry, and garage. The 
second floor will have four bedrooms 
and two bathrooms, A solarium on 
the third floor consists of two rooms 
which may be used for sleeping quar- 
ters, storage or studio purposes. 

The stairway leading to the second 
floor will be of steel construction 
with wood treads and risers. A simi- 
lar stairway leads from the second 
floor to the solarium. 


All Units Harmonized 


Windows will be of heavy section 
steel, casement type with copper 
screens covering the entire opening 
and so arranged that the window 
may be opened or closed without dis- 
turbing the screens. All doors will 
be of wood and baseboards will be of 
wood with an enamel finish. Door 
frames, window frames and trim will 
be of steel and decorated with enamel 
to harmonize with the woodwork. 

Due to the construction of the 
sheet steel walls, mineral or rock 
wool will be packed 4 inches thick 
so as to fill all voids. This wool will 
extend also over the ceilings direct 
ly under the roof. All wiring will be 
in steel conduit. 

While the first residence will be 
constructed with a flat roof, the sys 
tem permits of pitch roof construc- 
tion when desired. The Wheeling 
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Corrugating Co. or other divisions of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp. manufac- 
ture practically every building prod- 
uct required for this new steel house 
construction, including pipe _ for 
plumbing, conduit, and the like, chief 
exceptions being the wood floors, 
wood trim, and plaster for walls and 
ceilings. 


Steel Beer Barrel 
Has Two Shells 


NCREASING popularity of 
| steel beer barrels is indicated 
with the appearance of another type, 
the Duo-Steel barrel, introduced by 
the Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, 
Mich., manufacturer of the widely 
used Centrifuse automotive brake 
drums and other automotive special- 
ties. 

The new barrel, shown partly in 
section in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is fabricated in two units——in- 
ner and outer—-of open-hearth hot- 
rolled deep drawing strip steel, with 
carbon content varying from 0.08 to 
6.12 per cent. In the manufacture, 
continuous are welding is employed 
to join the component parts of which 
there are five. The inner unit is of 
two halves, welded together as a 
complete unit before the outer sheil 
is assembled. The former is entire- 
ly independent of any welding done 
on the latter. Bung and tap fittings 
are next welded in, after which the 
unit is subjected to a 25-pound air 
pressure test while it is submerged 
in water. 

The outer unit comprises two end 
sections and one middle belt section 
which is welded to the end sections, 
Both the outer surface of the inner 
shell and the inner surface of the 
outer shell are primed to prevent 
rust formation. The rims or chimes 
are reinforced by welding in a 14- 
inch steel ring or hoop. 


Air Provides Insulation 


In shape the inner unit has been 
designed to lend maximum support 
to the outer shell. Contact poinis 
have been limited as much as pos- 
sible to prevent excessive heat trans- 
fer and at the same time carry out 
the principles of truss construction. 

Generous space is provided for air 
insulation between the shells. The 
manufacturer claims that next to a 
vacuum, dead air offers best resist- 
ance to heat transfer. Absence of 
insulation material also reduces 
weight and eliminates the danger of 
a saturated insulation in case of ac- 
cidental leakage. 

Using a carbon steel, the interior 
surface of course must be pitch 
lined. To provide an effective lin- 
ing, the metal is given a rough sand 
blast treatment, after which it is 
coated with a special synthetic rust- 
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proof coating made from the same 
materials as the pitch which is ap- 
plied later by the user. The first 
coating is colorless, odorless and 


tasteless. Moreover, it is said to 
Cissolve immediately as soon as the 
pitch is applied, binding the latter 
to the roughened surface, yet pre 
senting a smooth surface to the con- 
tents of the barrel. 

Equipment is now set up to turn 
out as many as 500 of the barrels 
per hour. The same machinery as 
is used in the manufacture of brake 
drums is applied, since the depth of 
drawing is closely comparable. 


Magnetic Inspection of Steel 
Described in Booklet 


Methods and equipment used in 
the magnetic inspection of strip steel 
and wire are described in a 20-page 
booklet recently issued by the Fer- 
rous Magnetic Corp., New York. 
This type of magnetic inspection, 
originally described in STEEL 
March 5, 1931, p. 39, is based on 
the comparative magnetic permeabil- 
ity of a standard sample and the 
material being tested. 

There are two coil units in the 
apparatus, each having a _ primary 
and secondary winding. The stand- 
ard sample becomes the core in one 
coil unit and the strip steel or wire 
becomes the core in the other eoil 
unit as it passes through the opening 
of the coil. The secondary windings 
are opposed to each other and an 
oscillograph produces the_ instan- 
taneous and visible record of the 
comparison by showing a straight 
line or sine wave with their varia- 
tions. Inter-relationship of varia- 
tions in the sine wave to defects in 
the specimen under inspection have 
been definitely and directly proved 
and interpreted. 

Illustrations show a number of 
oscillograms from which comparative 


hardness, carbide segregation, in- 
clusions, grain size, carbon content, 
surface decarbonization, abnormality 
and other qualities of a number of 
steel samples are deduced. 


Discusses Advantages of 
Dolomite Refractories 


Costs of using clinkered and cal- 
cined dolomite per ton of basic open- 
hearth steel are presented by Ba- 
sic Dolomite Ine., Cleveland, in its 
newly published 25-page brochure, 
entitled ‘‘Dolomite Refractories,’ Da- 
ta are presented to show that clin- 
kered used in place of calcined dol- 
omite accomplishes a reduction of 
the quantity of hearth refractories 
required, an increment in furnace 
efficiency because of low slag vol- 
ume and less magnesia in the slag, 
lower furnace _ fuel 
greater furnace capacity per heat, 
longer life of acid refractories, and 
more latitude in the use of raw dol- 
omite. The brochure aims to clarify 
the clinkered dolomite science and to 
establish standards by which to gage 


consumption, 


the relative value of dolomite re- 
fractories., 


Interlocking Channel Floors 
Installed in Bridges 


Installations of interlocking steel 
channel floors—an assembly of rolled 
structural steel channels or other 
shapes, placed alternately flanges up 
and flanges down, with the flanges in- 
terlocking and securely are welded 
are described and illustrated in a re- 
cently published 24-page booklet, 
compiled by the Belmont [ron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

This type of floor, developed by 
engineers of the Belmont company, 
was first described in STEEL, Ov. 
9, 1931, p. 34, and since that time a 
number of installations have been 
made, for decks of rail and highway 
bridges, pier decks, ete. The book- 
let also includes standard specifica- 
tions suggested for the interlocking 
channel floor. 


Light Weight Pipe Fittings 
Are of 10-Gage Steel 


A new line of light weight pipe 
fittings, of 10-gage steel, for use 
with light wall piping and _ spiral 
pipe, has been announced by the Tay- 
lor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago, in 
bulletin 33-5 recently issued by the 
company. The (fittings are die 
formed and are furnished plain end 
or flanged, or flanged one end only. 
They are suitable for hydraulic 
pressures of 200 pounds per square 
inch, being tested to 50 per cent in 
excess of working pressure for which 
they are intended. 
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manufacturer, con- 


STOVE 
fronted with rusting through 
of the galvanized pipe from 


the boiler to the chimney in his 
home, replaced it with a 20-gage low- 
phosphorus iron pipe porcelain enam- 
eled only with a ground coat. After 
8 years service, the pipe still is in 
good condition. He also covered the 
window sills and cupboard shelves 
with vitreous enamel colored in the 
trim of the paint in the kitchen and 
bathroom and provided the fruit cup- 
board in the basement with acid-re- 
sisting enameled shelves. His com- 
pany has furnished on request the 
first section of stove pipe in the same 
finish as the range. In this case, 
difficulty was experienced with craz- 
ing, as these pipe always were enam- 
eled in three coats. Where only 
ground coat is used, crazing is not 
excessive and _ service is increased 
appreciably. 


Among uses of hard chromium 
plate are electrotypes and various 
kinds of printing plates and print- 
ing rolls; metal rolls and paper cal- 
ender rolls in paper mills; guide 
strips for lathe and planer guides; 
feed screws for lathe tool carriages; 
serew machine cams and spindles; all 
wear parts on internal and center- 
less grinders to resist erosion of 
abrasive dust; parts which must re- 
sist heat, corrosion and erosion of 
water as in the rubber, textile, 
glass, paper, plastic, power and food 
industries; and on shaft bearings, 
where it is possible to get and main- 
tain better alignment on account of 
reduced wear. 


Z INC plate is a typical rust pro- 
tective coating. No rusting takes 
place through pores in the coating as 
the zine itself corrodes instead and 
protects the metal. Zine is an ex- 
tremely active metal chemically, and 
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Most of 


its sacrificial protection of the base 
metal often becomes rather severe on 
the coating itself. Unfortunately, 
zinc coatings do not possess a pleas- 
ing appearance and turn dirty gray 
within a short time. Various meth- 
ods have been suggested to obtain 
the protective value of zine and a 
more ornamental finish. The most 
satisfactory 1s the application of 
enamels, lacquers or japans over the 
zine coatings. 


Stainless steel recently has been 
finding increasing application as 
tubes in milking machines in dairies. 
Stainless steel now is used for a 
large variety of purposes in the dairy 
field, including tank trucks. 

In deep drawing chrome-nickel 
stainless steels, a greater clearance 
can be used between the punch and 
the die than with mild steel. The 
reason for this is the difference in 
the flow of the metal as compared 





with mild steel. A larger radius on 
the draw ring may be used, the ra- 
dius depending upon the thickness 
of the metal, the speed of the press, 
the type of blank holder used and 
the shape of the piece. 

In applications where  variable- 
speed control of direct-current mo- 
tors over a wide speed range is need- 
ed, the conventional method of con- 
trol is to supply a motor-generator 
set and to vary the generator volt- 
age. An electronic motor starter re- 
cently has been developed which pro- 
vides the means for adjustable speed 
control of direct-current motors with 
an alternating-current supply source. 
The’ electronic motor. starter is 
equipped with phase shift controlled 
grid glow tubes which are connected 
to supply armature voltage for the 
motor. A smooth armature voltage 
control during the entire range from 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


zero to maximum is obtainable. The 
motor field is supplied with constant 
direct-current voltage by means of a 
pair of rectifier tubes. A desirable 
feature of this equipment is the au- 
tomatic starting characteristic which 
limits the current during the starting 
period to a predetermined value. This 
type of starter may be used advan- 
tageously in applications where fre- 
quent speed adjustments are made 
and where a smooth starting char- 
acteristic is of importance. 


ITH proper care, no great dif- 
ficulties will be encountered in dril- 
ling chrome-nickel stainless steels ex- 
cept with the older types of electric 
hand drills, where it is impossible 
to reduce the speed. The high speed 
of these drills tends to build up tem- 
peratures very rapidly, burning the 
point of the tool. If the speed of the 
drill cannot be reduced, it is advis- 
able to spot the drill before applying 
the power, and to make sure that 
when the power is turned on, pres- 
sure is being exerted so that the 
drill will cut. If the drill is allowed 
to make a few revolutions without 
cutting, it work hardens the steel 
and this may be sufficient to render 
drilling by this method impossible. 
When drilling deep holes, the use 
of a compound made up of 1 pound 
of sulphur to 1 gallon of lard oil will 
prove advantageous. 

A foundry recently encountering 
porosity in small castings solved the 
difficulty through X-ray examination 
and changes in gating methods. Since 
a marked difference in weight was 
noted between the sand and porous 
castings, the company now weighs 
each casting as it passes through the 
inspection department to check 
against the return of the difficulty. 


$ $ §$ 


A rapid method of preparing pol- 
ished specimens of iron for exam- 
ination and photomicrography has 
been developed in the laboratory of 
one of the prominent automobile 
manufacturers. The time has been 
reduced to a few minutes for each 
specimen, and in addition the pol- 
ishing operation does not tear out 
any of the graphite as in other meth- 
ods practiced up to the present. 
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relatively large areas at A, at average 


IMPROVING OPEN-HEARTH "Seon 
ae. preferably at not more than 10 feet 


per second. 


How Chart Is Used 


FURNACE DESIGN LIANE 


for determining the proper area, A,, 

from the tonnage to be produced and 

taking into account the probable fuel 

RY WILLIAM @ BUELL IR. practice, the kind of fuel to be em 
ployed and the selected velocity. To 

; use the chart, enter scale A with the 

ee average tons of steel to be made per 

Part Vi Open-Hearth Furnace Ends hour and erect a vertical line to in- 
tersect the proposed fuel practice, curve 

é B. <A horizontal line to seale C will 

(Forty-Second Article of Series) indicate the heat release. A vertical 

line erected from the intersection of 
the last horizontal and the full type 
curve D will give the furnace gas vol- 
ume, scale E; and, if this line is con- 


HE first step in the design of an of the unit heat equivalent (see 

open hearth is the establishment Table LV) and which reacts adverse- ti ; 
of the bath capacity and di- ly throughout the furnace system. inued to meet the appropriate veloci- 
. ‘ , . : ty, curve F, a horizontal line to scale 
mensions and the rate of production. Preheated mixed gas is subject to the G will indicate the proper area As foi 
r é -] ‘ r area Ag J 

The second and most important step same comments as producer gas ex- the conditions stated. The area. Ac. i 
P ‘3 P = n fehe S Stl ° > area, Ag, 1S 
ae Seen Fes Recor amet cepting that the range of velocities based on the volume-density coefficient 
and development of the knuckle area through A, may be lowered 12.5 to 20 prey 691 which is that of 2100 pre 
A, for it is from this high critical feet per second on account of the small- Fahr Two axaeinien are shown ‘eek 
area that the lines of the furnace er volumes of the fluids required or starting with 17.5 tons per hdiaw pro- 
will be evolved, and faulty design at developed for an equivalent heat re- 43 ats ee : 
: sna i duction. One example involves pro- 
this point is difficult to correct with- lease. ducer gas with a 17.5 foot per second 
4 e as L é ‘.o * secona 
egg “ ee Other common fuels of high calorific velocity requiring an A, area of about 
Tt oe om weal ¢ ks concentration, natural and coke-oven 73 square feet, the other oil or tar 
be established soundly. en tunc- gas, and oil and tar are fired through with a 12.5 foot per second velocity 


tioning as the incoming end it should 
be desirable to develop this area 
smaller than ordinarily is found in 
conventional practice, a higher ve- 
locity here improving the firing con- 
dition, but when functioning as the 
outgoing end a much larger area 
would reduce the erosive effects of 
high velocity gases. As the area A, 
functions alternately as both the in- 
coming and outgoing knuckle, com- 
promise is necessary in both direc- 
tions. 
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| Y- Velocity Range-Mixed Gas ZF 
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Range of Gas Velocity 





Deductions may be drawn from 
the results of contemporary practice 
that the average maximum velocity 
of the furnace gases, considered as 





Scale G-Area Of Az iin Fr* 
































































































at 32 degrees Fahr., should in the : L 
ease of producer gas firing fall with- 100 4 Sg | A A Fé 
in the range of 15 to 25 feet per a Lc. 3 
second, as low as mechanical and ~~ ies Wubtmet Sas (366. As fr 
combustion limitations will allow. & © 50 i =. Ge— FEE 
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requiring ubout 63 square feet area 
at A,,. 

The first location point to be estab- 
lished is the height of the junction of 
the end bank and the apron. Examina- 
tion of Fig. 45 indicates that there is 
much difference of opinion as to what 
this dimension should be. In six of 
the cited furnaces the dimension is 
9 inches or less; A, 5 inches; E, 9 
inches; J, 6 inches; K, absent; M, 6 
inches; and, P, 6 inches. Six are more 
than 9 inches and less than 18 inches; 
B, 13 inches; D, 12% inches; H and I, 
13% inches; N and O, 10 inches. Four 
are more than 15 inches; C, 18 inches, 
KF, 20 inches; G, 24 inches and L, 22% 
inches. If the slope of the apron is 
considerable the dimension is not as 
important as though the slope is slight. 
However, 12 to 15 inches is a fair di- 
mension that is used in-several of the 
better working furnaces. It is believed 
the dimension here should be about 
the same for any method of firing. 


Apron Slope Is Steep 


In the furnaces now fired with pro- 
ducer or mixed gas or primarily de- 
signed for the use of these fuels, A, 
G, I, J, K, L and P, the slope of the 
apron is considerable, A is 1:6; G is 
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62—Chart for determining the 
of fuel throat 
short flame firing 


Fig. 
length 


L1: 5; N and O each are 1: 6; and 
Pte i 2 

While the idea underlying the steep 
slope is the directing of the fuel in- 
to intimate contact with the surface 
of the bath it has the added advantage 
of its draining action if the surface 
of the bath rises upon it during the 
boils. An apron slope of about 1:3 
(20 to 22 degrees from the horizontal) 
may be classed a good design and ad- 
hered to unless there be excellent rea- 
sons other than that of prejudice for 
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Chart showing tonnage-downtake area relationship 


necessary for 


The length of the apron from its 
junction with the end bank to its com- 
pletion at the entrance end of the fue 
port is of great importance. 

An indication of the great variance 
of dimensions found in existing fur- 
naces in this important design factor 
is given in Fig. 44 and Table LI. It is 
evident from the great variations 
found that this dimension usually has 
been arbitrarily named in the past. It 
is obvious that the length in this di- 
mension will have a considerable ef- 
fect on the resulting combustion. 

Other factors remaining the same, 
the furnace with the longer throat will 
complete its combustion within a 
shorter distance on the bath surface. 

The term, short flame firing, is in- 
dicative of a condition where combus- 
tion is complete before passing the 
middle door, and its accomplishment is 
much to be desired because this type 
firing when correctly accomplished 
will reduce fuel, increase production 
and lower furnace upkeep materially. 

From an examination of the dimen- 
sion from several furnaces in which 
short flame firing is accomplished suc- 
cessfully, the chart Fig. 62 is of- 
fered as a basis of establishing the 
length of the fuel throat. 

The design necessary for the inclu- 
sion of the gas port, E, will vary with 
style of gas port used. There are sev- 
eral excellent gas ports on the mar- 
ket. The venturi port developed with 
water-cooled pipe coils finds extensive 
use. 

The gas port shown in Fig. 57 is the 
Blair design which has a number of 
advantageous points chief among 
which are its simplicity, a basic de- 
sign which permits its inclusion with 
almost perfect freedom from contact 
with the protecting brickwork, the ease 
of replacement if necessary and the 
ability to make some adjustment dur- 
ing operation if desirable. In the se- 
lection of the gas port size, its out- 
let area, A,, is the governing factor. 
In any event, the nose of the gas port 
will be one of the elements of the fur- 
nace system that will absolutely re- 
quire water cooling for its continued 
maintenance in the proper shape and 
area. 


Basis of Selection 


In accordance with the data of the 
chapter on furnace lines the gas port 
should be selected to pass one and 
one-half times the average fuel volume 
at a velocity not to exceed 60 feet per 
second with the gas fuel considered as 
at 32 degrees Fahr. 

Most furnaces show the gas port 
installed with its center line parallel 
to the center line of the furnace. How- 
ever, a few have the gas ports inclined 
slightly towards the front doors. The 
former method of installation prob- 
ably is preferable. The minimum al- 
lowable area of the gas port nozzle is 
included in the data of Fig. 63. 


(To be Continued) 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


IME suitable for wire drawing ac- 

cording to a wire mill engineer, 

should analyze 95 per cent lime, 
0.9 iron and aluminum oxides, 0.8 may- 
nesium, 0.5 insolubles and 2.5 per 
cent carbonic acid. The lime before 
being applied to the rod should be 
slacked, screened and allowed to 
age. 





© OvERAL steel companies actively 
are engaged in open-hearth furnace 
investigations and experiments which 
are expected to result in better heat 
distribution over the bath. Multiple 
burners have been tried by one com- 
pany using present regenerators for 
preheating air. Firing open-hearth 
furnaces with air and gas in one di- 
rection would eliminate the necessity 
of reversing the flow of air and gas, 
thus making desirable a recuperator 
principle as a heat transfer agent. 
Numerous United States patents have 
been issued in the past two or three 
years covering ideas on one-way fired 
furnaces for melting steel. 


¢ + ¢ 


Elimination of orthodox ingot cast- 
ing and blooming mill operations are 
made possible by the development of 
a new rotary process of steelmaking. 
An electric furnace of sufficient ca- 
pacity is used to melt and refine all- 
scrap heats of 15 tons every hour. 
The metal is cast centrifugally into 
7 x 7-inch annular blooms which are 
cut in arcuated sections, reheated 
and converted into billets on a con- 
ventional-type breakdown mill. On 
account of the method of casting. the 
yield of homogeneous blooms is about 
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98 per cent or higher compared with 
about 80 per cent in the case of 
blooming mill practice. 
* . a 
Grease drippage from 
cranes has been eliminated in the 
finishing department of a sheet mill 
by the installation of a full-automatic 
central pumping system which is syn- 
chronized with the operation of the 
crane. Each bearing is equipped with 
an adjustable valve through which a 
sufficient charge of lubricant is de 
livered at regular intervals. One 
pumping unit is actuated automati 


overhead 


cally from a trolley shaft and an- 


other from the line shaft on the 
bridge. Each pumping system is con- 
trolled separately and hydraulically 
and will start and stop with the 
crane. 
+ . . 

Circumferential cracks in_ steel 
ingots near the hot top frequently 
are traceable to molds which have 
been designed with an exceptionally 
heavy wall section, according to an 
open-hearth superintendent. 





[ scrEasie the rate of heat trans- 
fer about 100 per cent without in- 
creasing the pressure drop in cool- 
ing systems at by-product coke oven 
plants has been effected by the devel- 
opment of coolers cast with internal 
ribbing and swirler fins. This ar- 
rangement on the interior of the 
cooling sections creates a turbulence 
and causes the transfer of a larger 
quantity of heat without increasing 
the velocity. The amount of heat 
extracted by the cooling water is un- 


limited inasmuch as the heat absorb- 
ing surfaces on the interior of the 
ribbed sections is larger than the dis- 
sipating surface on the outside. The 
possibility of sludge being deposited 
on the interior practically is remote 
on account of the scrubbing action of 
the swirling liquid. 
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b { or-RoLLED bars coming from the 


cooling bed of an Ohio merchant mill 
have a tolerance ranging from 0.002 
to 0.003-inch compared with 0.007 
to 0.008-inch for ordinary hot-rolled 
commercial rounds. The stock has 
an unusually high finish and is find 
ing wide favor with makers of ma 
chine bolts. 
> * + 


Closing the doors of hopper bottom 
cars without injury to the workman 
is afforded by the development of a 
new safety tool. The new device is 
adaptable to any car equipped with 
the wine or similar type of latch and 
eliminates the hazard of smashed 
fingers, strained backs and other in 
juries. 

* - * 


High heat transfer to liquid heat 
treating baths is afforded by immer- 
sion gas burners which fire through 
flue coils immersed at the bottom of 
the tanks. The flue coils are made 
of steel boiler tubes because of the 
conductivity of the metal. Enameled 
coils are employed in lead-lined tanks 
and acid-resisting alloy coils in tanks 
containing pickling solutions. Under 
normal operating conditions the over- 
all efficiency of this type heating sys- 
tem is 75 to 8&5 per cent. 
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Develops New Overhead 
Electric Hoist 


Electro Lift Ine., 30 Church street, 
New York, has developed a_ junior 
model overhead electric hoist with a 
capacity of 500 pounds. This unit, 
shown herewith, may be equipped 
with top hook for rigid overhead 
suspension or it may be furnished 
with a plain trolley for use on any 


: “— fe he 


~ x } 
= ‘g RL 





Electro Lift overhead hoist has 
capacity of 500 pounds 


monorail track. The junior model 
as well as the standard models with 
capacities of % to 5 tons have a sin- 
gle worm drive. 

All parts are totally enclosed, 
gears and antifriction bearings op- 
erating in a bath of grease. Hoists 
are balanced at all loads, have steel 
suspension, and the motor brake and 
electric limit switch provide an au- 
tomatic and positive stop to prevent 
overtravel of the hook at the top of 
the lift. Either rope control or push- 
button control may be furnished. 
These units are used for handling 
materials in foundries, machine 
shops, steel mills, warehouses, and for 
other industrial applications. 


® 
Redesigns Rotating Cam 
Limit Switch 


Cutler-Hammer Ine., Twelfth and 
St. Paul avenue, Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced important changes in the 
design of its rotating cam _ limit 
switch for use with automatic feed- 
er-catcher table control systems. To 
meet the need for greater precision 
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on tilt table drives, the new design 
has split cams arranged in pairs to 
give any adjustment between 4 to 8 
degrees on the shortest cam, to 180 
to 360 degrees on the longest cam, 
without removing or cutting the 
cam. Other features of this limit 
switch include large bearing plates 
opposite the driving end, which per- 
mit the entire cylinder, as well as 
the pinion, to be removed without 
dismantling. 


¢ 
New Power Fuse Has High 
Interrupting Capacity 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a 
new De-ion power fuse for outdoor 
or indoor service with interrupting 
capacity up to 600,000 kilovolt-am- 
peres. Three voltage ratings are 
available—7500, 15,000 and 23,000 
volts. Sueh high interrupting ca- 
pacity in power fuses not only ex- 
tends the range of application of 
fuses to locations requiring heavier 
duties than formerly were possible 
but also opens up a new field usual- 
lv referred to as requiring one-shot 
circuit breakers. Certain types of 
industrial loads fall in the latter 
class. 


® 


Announces Addition of Six- 
Inch Idler to Line 


Fairfield Enzineering Co., 505 Barn- 
hart street, Marion, O., has added to 
its line of idlers for belt conveying 
systems a Timken roller bearing idler 
of 6-inch diameter. These units are 
available in both troughing and return 
roller types, and are built for belt 
widths ranging from 14 to 60 inches. 


5 


Are Welder Is Mounted on 
Crawler Tractor 


Universal Power Corp., 12367 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland, has developed 
an all-weather crawler _ tractor- 
mounted are welder. The welder, 
driven by the tractor engine, utilizes 
the shunt inductor principle of are 
stabilization. This equipment con- 
sists of a standard universal welder 
carefully installed on a_ Cletrac 
crawler tractor to provide a mobile 
weld tool. Railroad and pipe line 
companies are finding this equip- 
ment particularly useful. 


Self-Priming System Designed 
For Centrifugal Pumps 


Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co., Easton, Pa., has developed a 
system for automatically priming 
centrifugal pumps. A small motor- 
driven rotary vacuum pump unit 
mounted on the centrifugal pump 
and arranged to evacuate the air in 
the pump and its suction line, is 
started either by pushbutton or re- 
mote control. Building up of nor- 
mal pressure in the discharge pipe 
stops the vacuum pump, but should 
the pump lose its prime at any time 
it is stopped automatically, the vac- 
uum pump started and the cycle of 
priming repeated. Suitable protec- 
tive controls in the circuit prevent 
continual repetition of the priming 
cycle to a point injurious to the mo- 
tors. 


¢ 
Splash-Proof Design Is 
Feature of Motor 


Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., Mans- 
field, O., is marketing a new splash- 
proof motor, shown herewith, for ap- 
plications in locations where water 
or other liquids may be splashed on 
the unit. The motor also is suitable 
for use where the equipment fre- 
quently is washed down with a hose 
as a stream of water striking the 





Baffles in air ducts keep windings 
of Ideal motor dry 


unit at any angle will not wet the 
motor windings. 

Baffles placed in the air ducts re- 
move spray from the air entering 
the motor and keep the windings 
dry. The motors are made in all 
sizes from 1 to 200 horsepower as 
squirrel-motors and meet all classi- 
fications of torque and inrush_ re- 
quirements. 
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Operating Rise Halts; 


Buyers Quiet Pending Clearing of Uncertainties—Bar, Shape, Plate Advance 


Price Trend Still Up 


Believed Near—Big Spurt in Iron Ore—Foreign Iron and Spar Prices Up 


COMBINATION of circumstances, none of 

them inherently bearish, has leveled off 

steel production, and the unbroken rise 
since the last week of March, when the industry 
was at 14 per cent, was checked last week when 
the rate barely held at 57 per cent. 

Releases against all contracts have now been 
largely worked off, and where higher prices are 
quoted—which is frequent—the incentive to 
commit further is lacking; automobile manufac- 
turers are anticipating a slight seasonal letdown 
in August; wage and working conditions have 
become increasingly uncertain in view of NRA 
codes: the weak stock and commodity markets 
and Washington’s warnings against overproduc- 
tion have had a dampening effect. 

An easier situation in July and August is noth- 
ing untoward in steel, and producers generally 
are disposed to appraise the present reaction as 
a technical one. There is growing apprehension 
in some quarters that the NRA program will in- 
terfere with the orderly working of economic 
laws, but the industry intends to co-operate and 
is basing certain fundamental policies on a long 
range view which is conservatively bullish. 

For example, the United States Steel Corp. 
has decided to bring down 3,000,000 tons more 
iron ore this season, necessitating the commis- 
sioning of 40 additional ore carriers. This 
makes 211 out of 330 Great Lakes ore carriers 


in service, compared with 99 on June 15 and 
76 a year ago. 
Three blast furnaces—one Carnegie at Du- 


quesne, one Hanna at Buffalo and one National 
Tube at Lorain-——have been lighted, and the 
Brooke stack in eastern Pennsylvania is to be 
lighted Sept. 1. Detroit counts on the NRA pro- 
gram to shore up an automobile market in the 
fall at least equal to the May-June-July one. 
The naval, highway and public works programs 
are certain takers of steel in volume the re- 
mainder of the year. Equipment repairs by 


railroads, while placed in small lots, are surpris- 
ingly large in the aggregate. 

A stalemate in heavy finished steel early in 
August is a possibility if producers adhere to 
their intention of adopting a one-price 
eliminating concessions for quantity, but 
passive resistance of consumers is expected to 
yield to requirements stimulated by generaliy 
improved demand. However, specifications 
against heavy finished contracts the last week of 
July are expected to be heavy in anticipation of 
such a stand and will probably mitigate a shrink 
age in specifications for sheets, strip and wire 


base, 


any 


products. 

Prices generally continue 
viously noted, heavy finished 
higher. On small sales, the recent advances on 
strip are applied. New buying of wire products 
at higher prices is light but wherever a test is 
made producers are firm. Some sheet mills are 
extending their new levels through the third 
quarter, aithough one is refusing to book be- 
yond July. A rise in bars, plates, shapes impends. 

Cold-finished bar are being urged to 
cover prior to a probable $5 increase. Importers 
of Dutch and Indian iron have kept step with 
last week’s lift of $1 in domestic iron. Foreign 
fluorspar has been raised $2.50 in conformity 
with domestic material, while practically all 
foreign iron ores are higher. 

Pig iron sales are quiet, following the advance 
of $1, but July shipments are exceeding June. 
Semifinished steel prices, especially on 
bars, are expected to stiffen Aug. 1. 

Warehouse prices are beginning to advance, 
reflecting the mill situation. 

An arbitrary adjustment in the iron and steel 
composite of STEEL to correct a_ situation in 
sheets lowers this index to $30.02. The finished 


As pre- 
tending 


strong. 


steel is 


users 


sheet 


Composite Market Averages 


July 22 July 15 


Iron and Steel Composite ........ $30.02 $30.13 
Finished Steel Composite ........ 47.40 47.40 
Steelworks Scrap Composite 11.25 10.50 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire 
Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate pipe. 
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steel composite remains unchanged at $47.40, 
while the scrap composite is up 75 cents to 
$11.25. 
One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 


June, 1933 April, 1933 July, 1932 July, 1923 


$28.7: $28.16 $29.47 $45.39 
45.30 44.94 47.71 68.33 
9.55 72s 6.06 16.45 


rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Melting steel, compressed sheets. 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF IRON, STEEL AND COKE 
a 
Representative Market Figures for Current Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 

July 22, June April July July 22, June April July 
1933 1933 1933 1932 1983 1933 1933 1932 
Pig lron © ~ - ~ ~ . Finished Material oO oO O oO 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 18.26 17.26 16.26 15.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh .................... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Basic, valley 16.06 = =15.00 14.00 14.00 Steel bars, Chicago .............c0c000+ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. 17.19 16.19 14.19 14.25 Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 
No, 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 17.76 16.70 15.76 15.76 Iron bars, Chicago oo... 1.65 165 1.65 1.65 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 17.00 = 16.00 15.50 15.50 Shapes, Pittsburgh .............ccc0000- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 13.00 12.00 11.40 11.00 Shapes, Philadelphia ..................0..-.. 1.65 165 1.65 1.75 
**No. 2X Virginia furnace 18.75 17.75 17.75 18.00 NE sO 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
**No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila 17.63 16.76 14.51 14.76 Tank plates, Pittsburgh .......:........ 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.60 
Malleable, valley 16.50 15.50 14.50 14.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia .............. 1.54% 1.49% 1.49% 1.79% 
Malleable, Chicago 17.00 16.00 15.50 15.50 Tank plates, Chicago ..............:.000+ 1.70 170 1496 ‘1.70 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Pitts. 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.70 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 17.13 16.63 15.63 15.63 Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts..... 2.25 2.10 2.00 2.20 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 87.24 73.24 73.24 73.24 Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts......... 2.85 2.70 2.65 2.85 
*1.75-2.25 silicon. **2.25-2.75 silicon. Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Chi... 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.85 
Delivered pig iron prices subject to 10 per cent freight sur- Sheets, No. 24 hot ann., Chicago. 2.40 2.25 2.15 2.35 
charge, maximum 13.44¢c per gross ton, beginning Jan. 4, 1932. Sheets, No. 24 galvan., Chicago... 3.00 2.85 2.80 3.00 
; Plain wire, Pittsburgh. ................. 2.10 240 £40 ~3.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ................... : 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.95 
Coke 0 oO 3 0 C Tin plate, per base box, Pitts......... 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.75 

Connellsville, furnace, ovens 3.25 1.80 1.75 2.00 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 3.00 2.40 2.25 3.00 Scrap a) 0 0 Oo Oo a) 
of: oe . Heavy melting steel, Pitts. .......... $13.75 11.65 9.90 8.35 
Semifinished Material 0 0 0 0 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa... 10.75 9.50 6.90 6.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 10.75 8.80 6.55 4.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .......... 12.20 10.25 7.35 6.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago . sauibewssid cs 10.35 8.10 5.50 4.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ee 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago 11.2% 10.25 8.50 6.60 
what with rolling schedules. Prices 


Sheets 


Mills Busy on Backlogs—Some 
Makers Limit Prices to Third 
Quarter Delivery 


yr 
© 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 35 


Pittsburgh—At 60 to 65 per cent, 
sheet mill operations are at the high- 
est point in several years. Activity 
is mainly on business booked late in 
June, although freqvent spot in- 
quiries demand rush shipment. Pro- 
ducers are not always able to meet 
delivery demands and on some grades 
delivery promises are three and four 
weeks. There have been some Ssiz- 
able orders from brewery container 
manufacturers for No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, one recent commit- 
ment being for over 1000 tons at 
the full 1.65¢ base, Pittsburgh. Gal- 
vanized sheet users are unable to buy 
at less than 2.85c, Pittsburgh, and 
black sheets are moving at 2.25c. 
Cold-rolled prices are unsettled, due 
to a leading automotive account’s 
price but on considerable business 
2.15¢ and 2.60c, base, Pittsburgh, 
applies respectively on No. 10 and 
No, 20 gage auto stock. Producers 
are still having difficulty segregating 
speculative from genuine orders for 
sheets. 

Cleveland—-While some sheetmak- 
ers are quoting recently announced 
prices for all of third quarter at 
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least one leading producer is limiting 
them to July, with no announcement 
of probable levels beyond this month. 
Buying of sheets is relatively quiet 
but not dull. Deliveries are some- 
what delayed and mills have heavy 
backlogs. Automotive buying is ex- 
pected to be heavier over the next 
week, as the month ends. Produc- 
tion and shipments continue at a high 
rate. 

Chicago—-Strong backlogs’ give 
producers reasonable assurance of 
heavy operations for five to. six 
weeks. Indiecat’ons of requirements 
of the automotive industry during 
August point to only a moderate de- 
crease from current tonnage, which 
continues heavy, and in steady vol- 
ume. Operations of the electric re- 
frigerator industry are off moderate- 
ly following heavy schedules over an 
extended period. Requirements of 
farm implement builders still are 
light and have shown little improve- 
ment. Miscellaneous sheet consum- 
ers are taking material in steady 
volume and mills are under consider- 
able pressure to make delivery. Hot 
weather recently has interfered some- 


are receiving little test, due to the 
decline in new business so far this 
month, with quotations steady at 
2.35¢c, base, for hot-rolled annealed 
sheets and 2.95c for galvanized. 

Boston—Larger users of sheets 
are taking shipments against old con- 
tracts in good volume, but new buy- 
ing is light, covering miscellaneous 
needs without furnishing much of a 
test of the recently announced ad- 
vances. 

Philadelphia—The situation ia 
sheets is still somewhat mixed, par- 
ticularly in cold-rolled grades. While 
some sellers have not as yet changed 
their policy of quoting for specifica- 
tions beyond the end of this month, 
certain others are quoting to the end 
of September, but with protective 
clauses. Although not to be com- 
pared with last month’s releases, new 
business is still fairly brisk. Apollo 
Steel Co. has been awarded most of 
1030 tons of sheets for the various 
navy yards. 

Buffalo—Sheet mills continue at 
70 to 75 per cent. No slackening of 
demand has appeared and mills have 
ecmfortable backlogs. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills extended 
present quotations, previously con- 
fined to deliveries to Aug. 15, for en- 
tire third quarter. Rolling schedules 
are close to 75 per cent, partly on 





the backlog built up last month, and ; 


(Please turn to Page 52) 
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CURRENT FINISHED STEEL PRICES 


Delivered prices subject to freight surcharge corrected 


Sheet Steel O s 


HOT ROLLED No. 10 
(24 to 48 inches wide) 


Pittsburgh, base 1.65¢ 
Chi. dist. mills.... 1.75¢ 
Chicago, del. .... 1.80¢ 
New York, del. .... 2.00c 
Birm., base ........ 1.80c 
ais DO hanisiascese 1.96¢ 
St. Louis, del........ 1.84¢ 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 10 
Pittsburgh, base 1.80c 
Chi. dist. mills.... 1.90¢ 
Chicago, del. 1.95¢ 
Phtia., del, ........ 2.11¢ 
New York, del. 2.15¢ 
St. Louis, del........ 1.99¢ 

1.95¢ 


Birm., base 
San Fran., c.i.f..... 2.27%ec 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED 
No. 24 


Pittsburgh, base 2.25¢ 
Chi., dist. mills... 2.35¢ 
Chicago, del. .... 2\40¢ 
New York, del... 2.60cC 
ig eS | 2.56¢ 
Birm., base ........ 2.40¢ 
St. Louis, del..... 2.59¢ 


San Fran., c.i.f... 2.90¢ 
GALVANIZED No. 24 


Pittsburgh, base 2.85¢c 
Chi. dist. mills.... 2.95¢c 
Chicago, del. ...... 3.00¢ 
Pete, GOL. - 002i... '3.16¢ 
New York, del.... 3.20¢ 
Birm., base ......... 3.00¢ 
St. Louis, del........ 3.19¢ 
San Fran., c.i.f... 3.50¢ 


TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 


Pittsburgh, base 2.50C 
Gary, base ........ 2.60¢c 
St. Louis, del. .... 2.84¢ 
MILL RUN COLD-ROLLED 
No. 10 
Pittsburgh, base .............. 1.95¢ 
Chicago, del. .............0..... 2.10¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ............ 2.26c 
NOW YORK, GGL sc...i.00555:.. 2.30¢ 
No. 20 
Pittsburgh, base .............. 2.40c 
CHIGRBO,; GO). 5.6<c000s.0c00000005 2.55c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.71¢c 
2.75¢ 


New York, del. 
AUTO. AND FURNITURE 
Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, No. 20 
ENAMELING SHEETS 
Pitts., No. -10.....:.. 2.40c to 2.45c 
Pitts., No. 20...... 2.90¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate Oo 
Per 100-lb. box, Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke 
base, contract.. $4.25 
Do., stock .......... 3.75 


Long ternes, No. 
24 unassorted.. 2.9 
Gary base, 10 cents hianae. 


Corrosion, Heat Resis- 
tant Alloys oO 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18% chrome, 8% nickel sheets, 
35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. 


A B Cc D 
ee 19c 20.5c 28c 28c 
Plates .... 21c 22.5c 25c 30c 
Sheets . 26c 27.5c 30c 35c 
Hot Strip 19c 20.5c 238c 28c 
Cold Strip 25c 26.5c 29c 34c 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no 
nickel. A has chrome 15% 
and under. B over 15/18% 
inc.. C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 
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Steel Plates 


Pittsburgh, base.. 
New York, del..... 


Phila., del, 
Boston, del. 
Buffalo, del. 


Chicago, base .. 


Cleveland, del. 


Birmingham, base 
base 1.40c to 1.50¢ 


+Coatesville, 


Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 


St. Louis, del. 
7To Aug. 1; 


O O 


1.60¢c 
1.60c to 1.70c 
1.49% to 1.59% 
1.72c to 1.82¢c 


1.75¢ 
1.94¢ 


thereafter 1.70c. 


Structural Shapes O 


Pittsburgh, base.. 
Philadelphia, del... 


New York, del. 
Boston, del. 


1.60c 
1.65c to 1.75¢ 
.... 1.77¢c to 1.87c¢ 


..1.90%c to 2.00%e 


Chicago, base —- 1.70¢c 
Cleveland, del. .... 1.80%c 
Lackawan., base.. 1.70¢ 
Birmingham, base 1.75¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 2.10¢c 

Do., wide flange 2.20c 

Bars oO a) s) 
SOFT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base.. 1.60¢c 
Chicago, base ...... 1.70c 
Birmingham, base 1.75¢ 
Lackawan., base.. 1.70c 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 2.00c 
Cleveland, base .... 1.65¢c 
Philadelphia, del... 1.91¢c 
New York, del....... 1.95¢c 
3oston, del. ........ 2.02c 
Pitts., cold finish.. 1.70¢c 
Pitts., forg. qual..1.75 and 1.85c 
San Fran., :¢.i.f... 2.10¢ 
RAIL STEEL 
Pitts.; BvUth. . ..is.cse 1.50¢ 
Chicago, base ...... 1.50¢c 
Eastern mills ...... 1.50¢ 
IRON 
Chicago, base . 1.60¢ to 1.70¢e 
New York, del...... 1.85c to 1.90¢c 
Philadelphia, del.. 1.81¢c to 1.86c 
Pitts., refined........ 2.70c to 4.20¢c 

REINFORCING 
New billet steel, 

Chi., Pitts., Buff., 

Cleve., Birm. 

(cut lengths).... 1.75¢ 
Chicago, rail steel 1.50¢c 
Phila., cut lengths 1.86¢ 
Wire Products © o 


(Prices apply 
Mixed carloads 


on carload lots. 
10 cents high- 


er; joint carloads up 20 cents; 
less carloads up 30 cents. Nail 


extras subject 


to 10 per cent 


discount on straight or mixed 


carload shiped 
signee.) 


to.single con- 


F.o.b. mills, 100 lb. keg 
Standard wire nails .......... $2.10 
Cement coated nails ........ 2.10 
Galvanized nails ................ 3.60 


(Per pound) 


Polished staples 
Galvanized fence staples.. 
3arbed wire, gal. 
Annealed fence wire 
Galvanized wire 


2.80¢c 
3.05¢ 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ¢.].)........ $55.00 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 ga 


2.10¢ 


Anderson, Ind., and Chicago, 


$1 over Pitts.- 
and Worcester, 


Duluth 
higher; 


Cleve.; 


$2 


Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Spring wire 
Chicago and 
higher, 


Worcester $2 


eh ee 3.10¢ 
Waukegan $1 
higher. 


to nearest ce. 


Cold-Finished Bars oO 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


60, 000 to “99, 999 ea OSE 1.60c 

100,000 lbs. and over...... 1.57%c 

Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo 5c 
higher; Detroit, 20c; eastern 
Michigan 25c. 


Shafting o oO 


Cumberland, Md., base 
14%-inenh ................. 3.00¢ 
1s to 1%-inch...... 2.50¢ 
1s to 1%-inch.... 2.20¢c 
248 to 6-inch ........ 2.05¢ 
Alloy Steel © O 
Hot rolled, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 

Buffalo. Chicago and Mas- 

sillon, O. Base 2.45¢e to 2.65c. 

Differentials to various 

classes of consumers. 

Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
, 0.25 | 0.59 
BO isincsencvecs 0.55 ee 1.35 
MM ccuccoctund 1.50 3300............8.80 
BOO, sncccrcceus tae SR 3.20 
EUG 20 GO BO Be ve vnceace 0.50 
4600 .20 to .80 Mo. 1.25-1.75 

ES di aitalet nia hesdeecancitebbade 1.05 
op ES BO: as 0.45 
GROG SOP DOTTIE so vcccsicccscdctaccs” O00 
DO Nie octcsscisdtantiaiias Lee 
DB TIN seiaiwies cocdeductcidesisave 0.95 
OP ig Seas WMENG Sevcecnnckesecszeacctess GO 
RE RNIEL  WEATES oc sccricdecccccceecditcees OOS 
9250 (flats) ......... 0.25 
9250 (rds., sq.) . 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bisa O 


Hot-rolled strip 


up to 23 15/16- 

in. wide, Pitts.. 1.60c to 1.65¢ 

Do., Chicago.... 1.70¢ to 1.75¢e 

Do., del. Phila.. 2.01¢ to 2.06e 

Do., del. N. Y.. 2.05c to 2.10e 
Cooperage hoop, 


Pittsburgh _...... 1.75¢ 

Do., Chicago...... 1.75¢ 
Cold-rolled strip 

Pitts,, Cleve. .. 2.25¢ 
Worcester, 3 tons 

OP UGE siiccdeninss 2.45¢ 
Rails, Track Material © 
Stand. rails, mill $40.00 
Relaying rails, 

Pitts., 20-45 lbs.$22.50 to 25.00 

50 to 75 ...$19.00 to 21.00 


80 to 100 ............$23.00 to 24.00 


Light rails, 25-45, 

SUNEEEE Ciswrrncsscvarscicass $30.00 
Light rails, Chi.... $32.00 
Angle bars, mills 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R. mills 2.40¢ 
Spikes, boat, b’ge, 

WOME) cd vkiicstectvectse 2.65¢c 
Track bolts, Chi... 3.50¢ 

Do., stand. job. 73 off list 
Tie plates, Pitts. $35.00 
Tie plates, Chi..... $35.00 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Struc. c.l., Pitts- 

RoR W is svacniitaiincsexs 2.50¢ 
Struc., cl. CE... 2.60c 


7/16-in. & small- 

er, Pitta. Chi, 

oS ee, 70,10 and 5 off 
Washers, c.l., Pitts. 

GRMN Sacicsatlies eacvriias 7.35 off 
* Do., Chi. dist....7.00 to 6.75 off 


Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Bolts and Nuts © O 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Lir- 


mingham, Chi. Discounts to 
legitimate jobbing or large 
consuming trade for full- 
case lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


All sizes, cut thread 73 off 

Rolled thread, % x 6 and 
SE shikctaviieetsicadsanns 73 off 

MUG TIE acesccvtcnsavcareece 73 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 


All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 1-2- 
3-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 
bolts, stud bolts without 
RORBON athiatcccctesssedevtnissicadics, 0cz 73 off 

RN EE cs ivncddiNekccea 60 off 

Stove bolts, 7214-25-10 off in 


pkgs.; 85 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 
tolled thread machine bolts 
4 x 6 and smaller, 73 off. 
NUTS 
| ee 73 off 


HEXAGON C AP SCREWS 


i, een ae er 
Upset 1-in. diam., smaller 

erase trbiimabe nial acavacledk sesale 85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET 

SCREWS 

Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 80 off 

Upset, larger than 1-in.....80 off 

Headless set screws......75-10 off 

Cut Nails, Piling ) 


Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size e xtras) ° $0, 65 


Do., less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more; no discount 
on size extras pe, $2.90 


Do., less than 5 kegs 
discount on size extras $3.05 
Steel piling, Pitts. . 1.90¢ 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton. 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing 


Welded lron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., to 
consumers in carloads, Indiana 


; ho 


erxceptl on 


Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, 
Ill., 2 points less. Chicago de- 
livered, 2% points less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base 
All discounts are net. 
BUTT WELD 

Steel 
In. Blk. Gal 
% and % an OF 38% 
\y 62 50% 
% 65% 55% 
1% 67% 58% 

Iron 
y 31% 15 
Ye cases 36% 20% 
ee ae 39% 25% 
RSTO wee fod: Ment tee 41% 26 

LAP WELD 

Steel 
: Sib oesancveaiee . 68% 54% 
Wee es 66% 57% 
344—6 ....... 681% 591% 
7 and 8 oe 67% 57% 
9 and 10. 67 67 
Ee PE ivi cicences 66 56 

Iron 
We icanlipwasicdnictecesestlestsc 37 221 
DT ee ee 38 25 
aes J ee 40 238% 
Wo sealaiins teats eseseinices 38 24 


(Please turn to next page) 
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LINE PIPE 

Steel 
14-inch, butt weld 50% 
4—%, butt weld 56 
14, butt weld bevisothebieadk ae 
*%, butt weld 6414 
1—3, butt weld. . 664% 
2-inch, lap weld . 62% 
214—3, lap Weld .......ccccccseeee 6516 
314—6, lap Weld .........ccccseees 67% 
i—8, lap weld .........00 . 66% 
9—10, lap weld ................. 66 
11—12, lap weld ............ 65 

Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 21%4—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe list. 8—12 
inch no extra. 2-inch line dis- 
count unchanged from list 


prior to April 15, 1933. 
BOILER TUBES 

C. L. Discounts, f.o.b., Pitts. 

Charcoal 


Lap Weld 


Steel lron 
2—2% 33 
214—2%, 4() 
Bes ise 47 
314 3%, 50 
t 52 1 
114,—6 | et ee ego 20 
1% a * epee 21 


On lots of a carload or more, 
above base discounts subject 
to preferential of two 5 per 
cent discounts on steel and 10 
per cent on charcoal iron. 

Lap Welded Steel—Under 
10,000 pounds, 6 points under 
and one 5 per cent; on 
pounds to carload, 4 
under base and two 5 
per cents. Quantity discounts, 
same as for hot rolled below. 
Charcoal lIron—Under 10,000 
pounds; 2 points under base; 
on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base and one 5 per cent, 
STANDARD COMMERCIAL 
SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 
Cold Drawn 


base 
10,000 
points 


9—2% 27 38%—34........ 44 
2144—2%... 34 1 , eS 
.. 41 41%4,5,6 36 
(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 
chanical tubing discounts ap- 
ply.) 
IIlot Rolled 
2—24 383 3144—314........50 
2144—2% 40 Bhi hects taal ewee: > 
RN TREE: 7 O56, BG. 42 
Quantity discounts are Un- 
der 10,000 pounds, 10 points 


and 5 per cent; 10,000 to 24,999 
pounds, 6 points and 5 per 
cent; 25,000 pounds to carload, 
2 points and 5 and 5 per cent; 
carload and over, base dis- 
count and 5 and 5 per cent. 
No extra for lengths up to and 
including 24 feet. Sizes small- 
inch and lighter 


er than 1 

than standard gage to be held 
at mechanical tubes list and 
discount. 

Seamless Tubing oO 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs...............40% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ils..... 7 


Cast lron Water Pipe © 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm....$35.00-36.00 





4-in., Birm. 38.00-39.00 
4-in. Chicago 46.40-47.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago 43.40-44.40 
6-in. & over, N. Y... 32.00-34.50 
4-in. New York........ 34.50-36.50 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stand. fitgs., Birm. base..$90.00 

Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher 
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RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


Delivered pig iron prices subject to 10 per cent freight surcharge, maximum 13.44c gross ton, 


from Jan. 4, 1932, except Buffalo del. at Boston. 


Pig lron O oO 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY NO. 2 


Chicago, furnace.... $17.00 
Pitts., dist. fur....:.... 17.00 
Pittsburgh, del. ...... 17.63-18.13 
Valley furnace ........ 16.50 
Cleve. fur., loc. del. 16.50 
Philadelphia, del...... 17.26 
Virginia furnace...... 17.25 
Granite City, IIl..... 17.00 
St. Louis, del. .......... 17.85 
Buff., fur., local del. 17.00 
Buff., all-rail. Bost. 20.05 
Buff., del. Brook...... 18.77 
Buff., del. Newark.. 17.89 
Ala., Birmingham.. 13.00 
Ala., del. Chicago.. 17.16 
Ala., del. St. Louis.. 17.35 
Ala., del, Cincinnati 17.51 
Ala., Phila., dock.... 18.00-18.25 
Ala., Balt., dock del.. 18.00 
Ades, I Xs GOGE:... 18.50 
Ala., Bost. dock del... 18.50-18.75 
Tenn., Bir. base...... 14.00 
Tenn., del. Cinci...... 17.51 
Montreal, del ........ 22.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. 17.76 
FOUNDRY NO. 2X 
Buff., fur., local del. 17.50 


19.02-19.27 

18.14-18.39 

20.5! 

17.75 
7 


17.51-17. 


Buff., del. Brook..... 

Do., Newark ........ 
Buff., all-rail, Bost. 
Virginia furnace .... 
Eastern, del. Phila. 

FOUNDRY NO. 1X 
Buff., fur., local del... 18.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. 18.01-18.26 
Buff., del. Brook. .... 19.52-19.77 
suff., del. Newark... 18.64-18.89 
MALLEABLE 


Valley furnace ...... 16.50 
Cleve. fur., loc. del. 16.50 
Pittsburgh dis. fur. 17.00 
Pittsburgh, del. ...... 17.63-18.13 
Chicago, furnace.... 17.00 
Buff., fur., loc. del... 17.50 
Eastern Pa., del..... 18.13-19.91 
Granite City, fur.... 17.50 
Montreal del. ........ 22.50 
Toronto, delivered 21.00 
BASIC 
Pitts., dist. fur. ..,.... 16.50 


17.13-17.63 
17.00-17.25 
16.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh, del. 
Eastern Pa., 
Buff., fur., loc. del... 


Montreal, del. ........ 22.00 
Valley, furnace........ 16.00 
BESSEMER 
Valley furnace ........ 17.00 
Pittsburgh fur. ...... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, del...... . 18.13-18.63 


LOW PHOS. 
Valley fur. stand.... 25.00 
Phila., standard ...... 23.76-27.79 
Copper bear., E., 
Pa. furnace .......... 23.00-24.00 


GRAY FORGE 


Valley furnace ...... 16.25 

Pitts., dist. fur. ...... 16.50 

Pittsburgh, del. ...... 17.13-17.63 
CHARCOAL 

Lake Sup., del. Chi. 23.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., or Pitts- 


burgh furnace; 6%—$20; 
7—$20.50; 8—$21.00; 9-— 
$21.50; 10—$22; 11—$23. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., or Pitts- 


burgh furnace: 10%—$23; 
11—$23.50; 12—$24.00; 13— 
$24.50; 14—$25.00; 15— 


$25.50; 16—$26.00. 


lron Ore oO oO 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 


Gross ton, 51144%, Lower 
Lake Ports 


Old range bess. ...... $4.30 
Mesabi bessemer.... 4.65 
Old range nonbess. 4.65 
fesabi nonbess. .... 4.50 
High phosphorus.... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 

*Foundry and basic, 

56-63%, con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
*Cop.-free low phos. 

58-65% (nom.).... 10.00-10.50 

FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nom.) 

*Foreign manganif- 

erous ore, 45-55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 8.50 
No. Afr. low phos.. 7.00 
*Swedish basic, 650% 8.00 
*Swedish low phos. 8.50 
Spanish, No. Afr. 

basic, 50 to 60%.. 7.00 


Tungsten, spot, sh. 
ton unit, duty pd..$10.75-11.00 


N. F. fdy., 559%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton C.i.f.....$16.50-17.50 

Manganese Ore ts) 
(Nominal) 

Prices, not including duty, 
cents per unit, cargo lots. 
*Caucasian, 52-55% 20.00 
*So. African, 52%... 20.00 
*So. Afr., 49-51%.... 18.00-19.00 
Indian, 48-50 ......... nominal 


Refractories © o 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pa.,. Ohio; ITIL, Ky., 


BiG, Gai, Mosc... $40.00 
ee a 43.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ohio, IIl., Ky., 

OS go ore: ecules 35.00 
DE MOMOTANS | cciinteconsesecets 35.00 
Georgia, Alabama.. 35.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
“eg Oe eae 45.00 

SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania ........ $40.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.... 49.00 
Birmingham, Ala..... 50.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 


Per Net Ton,9 74% x 2% 


a EP RARE RL? PIRATE $65.00 
CEI 5 cc 55.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
F.o.b. ship. point.... $45.00 
MAGNESITE 

Dead burned grain, 

Chester, Pa., Bal- 

timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 

Wash., base ........ 22.00 
Fluorspar o oO 
85 to 5 per cent grade 

*Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

RPOGS © BOM. ~cidscesnss-- $20.00 
Washed gravel 

f.o.b. Tll., Ky., net 

ton, carloads ........ $14.00 


Semifinished Steel o 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 


open-hth. & bess, $26.00 


Asterisk denotes price change. 


Philadelphia ............ 31.75 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
COMGREO | kickers 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.08 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland .... $35.00 
CAPCRBO * oinRecccnkeacens 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts.... 1.60¢ 
Coke o fs) 


Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
*Connellsville fur.... $3.00- 3.25 


*Connellsville fdry.. 3.00- 3.50 


*Connell. prem. fdry. 4.00- 4.50 
New River fdry..... 6.00 
Wise county fdry.. 4.25- 5.00 
Wise county fur..... 3.50- 4.20 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 


Newark, N. J., del... 8.21- 8.81 
Chi. ov., outside del, 7.50 
Chicago, Gel. 4..:.:... 8.25 
New England, del... 10.00 
St. Louis, del. .......... 7.75 
Birmingham, ovens 4.00 
Indianapolis, del...., 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, 

Connell., basis .... 5.00 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connel. basis 5.00 
Buffalo, ovens ........ 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens ........ 8.00 
Philadelphia, del. ... 8.50 
Ferroalloys 0 fs) 

(In dollars, except Ferro- 

chrome) 
Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

Aa: SPR ee 82.00 

|S ig. 87.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spot?.. 27.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

frieght all., c. L.... 74.50 

Do, less carload.. 82.50 


Do, 75 per cent.... 120-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 

2% carbon 
1% carbon 
Ferrodghrome, 
chromium, 

carbon, cts. Ib. 
COM. TOL leis. 
Do, spot del. ...... 
Ferrotungsten, 
stand., Ib., cont..... 
Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40%, Ib. cont., 
on analysis 
Ferrotitanium, 
c.l., prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 
Spot, 1 ton, frt., all., 
LOR AE ears ae 
Do, under 1 ton.... 9.00 
Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. 1. 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis; 18%, 
$2 unitage 
Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. L, 23-26% 
f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24%, $2.75 
SERENE 5 <i sivaxccduderacs 
Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 50-60%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
7Carloads. Diff. to apply to 
quantity. 


85.00 
90.00 
100.00 


0.94- 1.00 


50.00 


65.00 
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Bars 


BAR PRICEs, 


Pittsburgh—Merchant bar buying 
was somewhat less last week. A 
slight decline in specifications by mis- 
cellaneous manufacturers is noted. 
The automotive industry is fairly 
steady in its specifications but a 
slight down-trend is noticeable. This 
has affected both carbon and alloy 
bars. An unconfirmed report pre- 
dicts an advance soon in hot-rolled 
products of about $5 a ton. 

Cleveland—Buying of soft steel 
bars has eased, but production and 
shipments hold at a high rate. Deliv- 
ery now is 10 days to three weeks 
in the case of several important pro- 
ducers. This is in contrast to re- 
cent delivery conditions. Preferen- 
tial prices terminate July 31 and 
1.65¢e, base, Cleveland, then will ap- 
ply on all third quarter business. 

Chicago—Steel bar shipments con- 
tinue heavy, finding little reflection 
from the decline in new business so 
far this month. Sales and specifica- 
tions are lighter but mills have fair- 
ly substantial backlogs and expect 
to continue present operations and 
shipments into August. While op- 
erations of farm implement manu- 
facturers have increased only mod- 
erately and are supported to a large 
extent by demand for repair parts, 
officials are more hopeful. Soft 
steel bars continue 1.70c, Chicago. 

Boston—Commercial steel bars 
are firm at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, prefer- 
ential tonnage under that price to 
be shipped by mid-August while busi- 
ness taken after this month will be 
at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, to all buyers. 

New York—Demand for commer- 
cial steel bars is irregular but im- 
provement is expected over the re- 
mainder of the month with conces- 
sions under 1.60c, Pittsburgh, sched- 
uled to be eliminated. 

San Francisco—Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. and Bethlehem Steel Co. have 
been awarded about 600 tons of 
steel bars for the navy, mostly 
medium black. Most cold-rolled ma- 
chinery bars included in schedule 
264, opening July 5, went to Colum- 
bia Steel & Shafting Co. and Key- 
stone Drawn Steel Co. 


Cold-Finished Orders Less 
But Shipments Are Larger 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 35 
Pittsburgh—Buyers of  cold-fin- 


ished steel bars have been urged to 
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Buying Slightly Less but Ship- 
ments Continue Heavy—Prices 
Show Much Strength 


PAGE 35 


enter their specifications at the pres 
ent base price of 1.70c, Pittsburgh. 
This is in view of the fact that a 
report has been widely circulated 
that cold-finished bars will be ad- 
vanced $5 a ton shortly to 1.95e, 
Pittsburgh. The rate of shipments 
so far this month has been in ex- 
cess of the first three weeks of June 
but orders have been somewhat less. 


Tin Plate Output Easing 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 35 


Pittsburgh—tTin plate producers 
are scheduling no more than 16 


Plates 


PLATE PRICE 


Pittsburgh——Railroad repair shops 
have been heavier buyers of plates, 
but only in small miscellaneous lots. 
Several important tank projects are 
being figured which may be closed 
shortly. Plates are quoted 1.60e, 
Pittsburgh, to apply for all buyers, 
preferential or small, on and after 
Aug. 1. 

Cleveland— Miscellaneous 
for plates hold at an excellent level 
and inelude material for pressure 
vessels, brewery tanks, small boilers 
and similar products requiring steel 
plates. This makes up largely for ab 
seence of orders for heavier boilers 
Brewery work, 


orders 


and railroad work. 
in the experience of some platemak 
ers, has been the saving factor, be 
ing sufficient to make up in some de 
gree for lack of other outlets. Com- 
missioning of 40 more freighters ot 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. for the 
lake ore trade will mean additional 
plates for repairs. Prices are firmly 
held at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, for third 
quarter. Preferred customers will 
be quoted this figure on deliveries 
after July 3 

Chicago—Plates are moving prin- 
cipally to miscellaneous consumers 
and tank fabricators. The latter 
are aided considerably by active de- 
mand from breweries. Western oil 
companies are doing little tank buy- 
ing, with better demand anticipated 


Repair 


turns weekly, representing a decline 
of one and two turns from the extra 
turns scheduled previously. How- 
ever, at 16 turns, the industry is op 
erating at theoretical capacity. Tin 
plate producers are booked up into 
mid-October and are turning down 
some open market inquiries for tin 
plate as well as black plate. Speci- 
fications from can makers still are 
pressing heavy volume. The price 
situation is strong with tin mill 
black the firmest in many years at 
2.50e, Pittsburgh and tin plate at 


$4.25 per base box. 


Mekeel Engineering Co., 1675 
South Forty-third street, Milwaukee, 
has been organized by V. C. Mekeel, 
formerly superintendent of the Chi- 
cago plant of the Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., to represent manufacturers 
of exeavators, cranes and other prod- 


ucts. 


Tanks Give Most Tonnage as 
Heavier Lines Lag—Some Car 
Needs Come Out 


S, PAGE 35 


when the industrial recovery pro- 
gram has become effective. Plate 
fabricators meet some difficulty in 
quoting due to uncertainty regard- 
ing future labor and material costs. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., East Chi- 
eago, Ind., has booked orders re- 
cently for tanks of various kinds ag 
gregating 1309 tons. 

Boston— Plates are active with 
buyers seeking material at current 
prices for early shipment before the 
1.70c, Coatesville, Pa., price becomes 
opcrative next week. This business 
has been going at 1.40e to 1.50¢e, 
Coatesville. Railroads are taking 
heavier shipments for repairs. A 
Worcester, Mass., boiler shop has 
taken a still contract in Virginia. 

New York—aA bulge in plate de 
mand is expected with the approach 
of Aug. 1, when 1.70c, Coatesville, 
Pa., will be applied generally on tank 
plates. Floor plates have been ad 
vanced as much as $8 per ton in some 
instances. 

Philadelphia 
pate a growth in specifications as the 
end of the month approaches and the 
new price of 1.70c, Coatesville, Pa., 
will go into effect. Plate operations 
are at the highest point this year, 
with one mill now operating at 70 
per cent. Two or three other mills 
are operating above 50 per cent. Rail 
includes 600 tons 


Plate sellers antici 


road tonnage 
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placed by the Reading Co. with an 
eastern mill for repairs to cars of 
the Jersey Central railroad at the 
Reading shops. Overlapping of plate, 
sheet and strip price schedules is 
eliminated under new classifications 


new being adopted. 


Contracts Placed 


6000 tons, 553 beer storage tanks for 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, to 
Heil Co., Milwaukee. 

1050 tons, mostly medium black, reduced 
from original inquiry, bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts, navy, Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harisburg, Pa., and Worth 
Steel Co., Claymont, Del., awarded 
bulk of material; Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., about 130 
tons of floor plates and about 140 
tons of medium black; Joseph P. 
Cattie & Bros., Philadelphia, galvan- 
ized plates; bids June 20, schedule 208. 

945 tons, tunnel lining and surge tank, 
New Kanawha Power Co., Gauley 
Junetion, W. Va, to MeClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, tanks, Blatz Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee, to Milwaukee Bridge Co., 
Milwaukee 

600 tons, car repair work for the Jer- 
sey Central at the Reading shops, 
Reading, Pa., to an eastern producer. 

160 tons, three additional coal barges, 
175 x 26 x 11 feet, for Costanzo Coal 
Co., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 


burgh. 

193 tons, tanks, as follows: Geyer Bros.. 
Frankenmuth, Mich., brewery, 70 
tons; Stearn Roger Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, water tank, 25 tons; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, 35 tons; 
Ss. « Johnson Co., Milwaukee, 63 


tons, to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

155 tons, spherical holder, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Co., Newburgh. 
N. Y., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

135 tons, 72-inch siphon, Alameda creek, 
for San Francisco, concrete pipe, steel 
lined, to unnamed interest. 

130 tons, steel stacks for Inland Steel 
(o., Indiana Harbor, Ind., to Graver 
Tank & Mfe. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

Unstated tonnage, 75,000 gallon tank on 
100-foot tower, Livingston. Tex., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh 


Contracts Pending 


300 to 500 tons, including shapes, steel 
motorship for Northland Transporta- 
tion Co., Seattle; Berg Shipbuilding 
(o., Seattle, low bidder. 


Strip 


Buying at Slower Rate; 
Output and Shipments Up 
Strip Prices, Page 35 


Pittsburgh — Orders for both hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel in July 
have been about 20 per cent less 
than in June but shipments have 
been far in excess. Some clarifica- 
tion of the hot-rolled strip price is 
expected to be developed by the end 
of next week when 1.65c, Pitts- 


38 


burgh, will be applied uniformly. 
Many buyers entered the market at 
1.60c late in June for shipment 
through July. On all new businéss, 
2.25¢c, Pittsburgh, is quoted on cold 
strip. 

Cleveland——Demand for steel strip 
holds well, though at a slower rate 
than in June. However, mills have 
sufficient on books to assure heavy 
rolling for several weeks. Shipments 
are heavy and delayed somewhat 
from former schedules. On _ cold- 
rolled strip 2.25¢e, Cleveland, is 
quoted, with 1.65c, Pittsburgh, on 
hot-rolled, though some tonnage has 
been booked at 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago — Strip shipments are 
steady and in fairly substantial vol- 
ume, particularly to the automotive 
industry. New business is quiet and 
although prices are steady they have 
received little test, particularly on 
cold-rolled strip, which is quoted 


2.25e, Pittsburgh-Cleveland. The 
usual price on hot strip is 1.75¢, Chi- 
cago. 


Boston—Producers of cold-rolled 
strip bought heavily of hot-rolled 
before the recent advance and have 
been taking large shipments. Cold- 
strip mills hold to the recent active 
rate. New buying of cold-rolled at 
2.45¢e, Worcester, has been small and 
the price is generally untested. 

New York—Specifications for steel 
strip are more active than a week 
ago. Prices are firm at 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, for hot-rolled and 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, for cold-rolled on shipments 
to the end of the quarter. 

Philadelphia—Strip business is 
moderately active, with hot-rolled 
firm at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, or 1.96c, 
Philadelphia, and cold-rolled at 2.25c, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.56¢, Philadelphia, 
on shipments up to Sept. 30. 


Railroads 


Large Coal Car Order Placed; 
More Rails Are Released 
Track Material Prices, Page 35 


Award of 325 coal cars by the 
Youghiogheny Ohio Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, to the Watt Car & Wheel Co., 
Barnesville, O., is the largest car or- 
der in about a year. E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
has placed six 10,000-gallon tank cars 
with the General American Tank Car 
Corp., Chicago. 

Erie has released the remainder of 
its rail order. A Pittsburgh rail mill 
is said to have booked an order for 
2500 tons of rails for a carrier in that 
district. Chicago rail mills have been 
maintaining a low schedule on small 


releases and occasional small lot pur- 
chases. Indications are for better buy- 
ing when the government program re- 
lating to railroads has been settled. 
Car repair activity is increasing. Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad has recalled 500 
men to its shops at Glenwood, Pa., Du 
Bo‘s, Pa., and Keyser, W. Va. Track 
fastenings orders have been well main- 
tained, at a better rate than for rails. 
Prices on fastenings are unchanged, 
but apply only for July buying, for 
shipment by Aug. 15. 

Atlantic Coast Line is inquiring for 
an exchange of scrap for rails. Flo- 
rida East Coast has issued an inquiry 
for 2100 kegs of spikes. Lehigh Valley 
will repair 860 coal cars and 450 box 
cars in its own shops. Due to a short- 
age of cars in good repair one east- 
ern railroad is leasing cars from an- 
other at a rental of $1 per day. 

Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, will 
build 200 refrigerator cars at its plant 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., using the 
steel underframes ordered from the 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., Chicago, as 
noted in Street, July 17. 

Semi-official statements are to the 
effect that the Canadian government 
considering further large orders for 
steel rails to the Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp., Montreal, Que., for rolling 
at its mill at Sydney, N. S. Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific are in 
great need of rails and the government 
desires to aid industry in the Maritime 
provinces, both reasons leading to 
placing such orders for rails. This 
plant now is rolling on an order for 
50,000 tons for the Canadian National. 


Car Orders Placed 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington Del. six 10000-gallon 
tank cars to General American Tank 
Car Corp., Chicago. 

Youghiogheny Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, 
325 coal cars, to Watt Car & Wheel 
Co., Barnesville, O. 


Wire 


New Prices Being Held; 
Users Specify Heavily 
Wire Prices, Page 35 


Pittsburgh—Buyers continue to 
specify against contracts placed be- 
fore the advance in nails to $2.10 per 
keg, Pittsburgh. However, the lat- 
ter figure is holding firmly on all new 
spot business. Plain wire is speci- 
fied freely at 2.10c, Pittsburgh, with 
wire rods $35. 

Cleveland—Shipments of wire are 
heavy on specifications booked at the 
end of second quarter. Prices for 
third quarter are steady and strong, 
with expectation of further increase 
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possible under new code conditions. 
Manufacturers’ wire is quoted at 
2.10c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland, wire 
nails at $2.10 per keg. 


Chicago ——- Wire specifications and 
shipments are slightly less. Move- 
ment of wire products is relatively 
slower than of mantrfacturers’ wire, 
activity in which is aided by steady 
demand from the automotive indus- 
try. Producers are accepting busi- 
ness for shipment over the balance 
of this quarter at $2.15 for carload 
lots of wire nails and 2.15c for plain 
wire. Wire mill operations continue 
heavy, averaging about 60 to 65 per 
cent. 

Boston— Wire mill operations con- 
tinue high on old specifications. 
While new buying has declined, de- 
mand in some directions, notably 
manufacturers’ wire and specialties, 
holds well. Mill operations will con- 
tinue at the present rate for several 
weeks at least. 

Philadelphia—While recent ad- 
vances on some wire products are be- 
ing applied on new tonnage, contracts 
at the old prices will not be shipped 
completely much before the middle 
of August. New buying is less ac- 
tive than last month, prior to the 
advance, but is still moderately good. 


Foreign Ores Higher; 
Eastern Prices Advanced 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 36 


New York—Prices on foreign ores 
and fluxes are generally higher, with 
the latest increase an advance of 
$2.50 in fluorspar to $20 a gross ton, 
duty paid, Atlantic ports, 85-5 per 
cent. This follows an increase a 
week ago in domestic fluorspar. 

Eastern local ores also are higher, 
with copper free low phosphorus, 
58-65 per cent, now nominally 10 to 
10.50 cents, delivered eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces, and foundry and 
basic 56-63 per cent, 8 to 9 cents. 

Foreign manganiferous ore, 45-55 
per cent iron, 6-10 per cent mangan- 
ese, is up a half a cent to 8.50c, per 
unit, alongside docks, Atlantic ports. 
Swedish low phosphorus is likewise 
up a half a cent to 8.50¢c. Swedish 
basic, 65 per cent, is 8.00c, compared 
with 7.50c to 8.00c. Russian basic 
or foundry, 65 per cent, is being of- 
fered at 8.00c. North African low 
phosphorus and Spanish and North 
African basic, are unchanged at 
7.00c. 

Caucasian manganese, 52 to 55 per 
cent, is being offered at 20.00c, c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports; South African, 52 per 
cent, also at 20.00c, with 49 to 51 per 
cent nominally 18.00¢c to 19.00¢; and 
44 to 47 per cent, 17.00e¢ to 18.00e. 
Brazilian, 46 to 48 per cent, is 17.00¢ 
to 18.00c. 
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PROGRESS? 








When we told you why Mansfield 
Electrical Sheets are INHERENTLY 
GOOD, and they are, we did not mean 
that we feel satisfied with them. When 
they are perfect, we won’t need to do 
much but rest, but now we are hustling 
constantly to make PROGRESS. 


PROGRESS means to us doing a better 
job, giving you better sheets, better 
looking and better behaving, so that 
your job may be easier and that your 
motors and transformers may be better. 
‘Satisfaction is the worst enemy of 
progress and is one of the world’s worst 


diseases.”’ 
c. F. Kettering 


MANSFIELD 


ELECTRICAL 


SHEETS 


EMPIRE STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Mansfield, Ohio 
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Sales Offices: 


New York, Dayton, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; 

Although Mare Ejidlitz & Son Inc., New York. 
general contractors. 

ioht——_Hew S ; \nwar 615 tons, mill building, Tubize Chattilon 
Light Few Shops Covered Corp., Rome, Ga., to Virginia Bridge 
Far Ahead—Elimination of & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Pencoyd Basing Point to 580 tons, Fon du Lac avenue viaduct, 
Boost Price in East Milwaukee, to Wisconsin Bridge Co., 


Market Slow, 
Awards Gain—Inquiries Are 


Structural 








Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 35 


Pittsburgh Inquiry supported 
largely by private work has been con- 
tinuing light and the absence of the 
federal building program is keenly 
felt. Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., 
has been named low bidder on trans- 
mission lines from Boulder dam, Nev., 
to Los Angeles. The work involves 
a large amount of structural steel, 
contract valued at around $3,000,- 
000. Island Creek Coal Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., which received bids 
recently for the construction of a 
240-foot steel dock, has canceled all 
bids on account of high prices. A 
publie hearing at Forest county court 
house, Pennsylvania, July 28, will be 
held to consider building of a 3-span 
220-foot bridge across the Allegheny 
river in Tionesta township. W. N. 
Kratzer Co., Pittsburgh, is low on 91 
sill plates made of structural steel 
for use in lock No. 9, Ohio river. 
Washington and Greene counties, 
Pennsylvania, have applied for fed- 
eral permission to build a_ bridge 
across Ten Mile creek between East 


is light, but there are indications of 
an improvement in the late summer 
and early fall with the development 
of public work. Meanwhile, New 
England fabricators have not covy- 
ered far in advance as plain mate- 
rial becomes firm to all buyers at 
1.70¢c, eastern mill, next month. Most 
shops buy as they receive fabricating 
contracts. 

New York—Demand for structural 
steel is sluggish. With plain mate- 
rial at 1.70¢c, eastern mill, to all buy- 
ers after July, some shops have cov- 
ered moderately. Until the federal 
government program gets under way, 
the present lull is expected to econ- 
tinue. 

Philadelphia—Elimination of the 
Pencoyd, Pa., basing point under the 
steel code will bring the cost of 
shapes to consumers here up 6.60 
cents per 100 pounds in the matter 
of freight rate. In addition, the bas- 
ing price will be advanced approxi- 
mately $2 a ton, effective Aug. 1, to 


Milwaukee. 

550 tons, bridge, Woodward county, 
Oklahoma, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Leo 
Sanders, Oklahoma City, Okla., gen- 
eral contractor. 

435 tons, state building, Wassaic, N. Y.; 
awarded through Wark Co., Philadel- 
phia, to unnamed fabricator. 

320 tons, garage, West Twenty-third 
street, New York, to Lieder Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York; Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., 
to fabricate the material. 

320 tons, office and stores’ building, 
Cortland-Dey streets, New York, to 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

310 tons, trash racks, Boulder dam, Ne- 
vada, to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle. 

282 tons, boilerhouse, veteran’s hospital. 
Marion, Ind., to Duffin [ror Co., Chi- 
eago; E. J. Young Co., Chicago, gen- 
eral contractor. 

275 tons, grain elevator and marine tow- 
er, Chicago, for Santa Fe railroad, to 
Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

270 tons, two mill buildings, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Clarksburg, Pa, to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

264 tons, state highway bridges, Chicka- 
saw and Lee counties, Mississippi, to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Pigford Bros., Meridian, Miss., 
general contractors. 

250 tons, planetarium, Griffith Park. 
Los Angeles, to Pacific Iron & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

231 tons, repairs and alterations to 


: Tashi 1.70¢e. This is expected to stimulate Louisiana street bridge, Buffalo, to 

; he ynshi VAS sto iff ; , szackawié a Steel Constructi ‘orp., 
Re vet hem nae p, W ri we ” specifications somewhat over the re- i anna Steel Construction Corp 
county anc Jefferson ownship, at a : 3 " 

Greene countv The base price on mainder of this month. Included in 219 tons, aerial tramway Pennsylvania 

‘ - : ex J the few outstanding structural ton- Dixie Cement Corp. Nazareth, Pa., to 


plain material is still quoted 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, and by Aug. 1, it is ex- 
pected preferential buyers will be 
placed upon this basis. 

Cleveland— Inquiry of structural 
shapes is light though considerable 
work is in prospect, some being de- 
layed for financing. Bids will be 
opened July 27 on 250 tons of shapes 
and 150 tons of armor plate for the 
garbage incinerator for Cleveland. 
The armor plate is for lining certain 
trenches, for resistance to chemical 
action. 

Chicago—-Bids close July 31 on 9 
bridge at Morris, Ill., requiring 1300 
tons, in addition to one at Justice 
Park, Ill., taking 1500 tons, on which 


old bids were rejected. Additional Tons : 
inquiries for postoffices are appear- Week ended July 22 ............ 7,552 Contracts Pending 
ing, practically all of which are for Week ended July 15 ............ 5,706 Rit iene : 
a ae See a re Week ended July 8 .............. 25,406 3,000 tons, Portchester-Pelham viaduct, 4 
small projects. City of Chicago is ids areal in $008 ove New York: Westchester County 
taking bids on a steel scow, 100 x BD IO BE BED ooo esecceeccere Dydee Park commission considering going 
on , 4 r feekly average, 1932 .......... 14,285 as ii Wisin etks * , 
30 feet, involving 150 tons. In- Wee ’ 0 I cseceyes rome ahead with plans with federal finan- ’ 
quiries generally show little improve- ee asta Bin A pone pom wins one esse 1 ‘ Buftal ‘ 
: ve . . hile "eek y average, June .......... 2.878 2 ons, police heaaquarters, bullaio, } 
ment in number or in tonnage, while Total to date 5 > 459.9038 N. Y.; John W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, 4 
awards recently have been for only ’ sh grate ha paypal low. i 
small lots. Total to date, | eee: 441,534 1300 tons, bridge, Morris, Ill. : bids 
“7 July 31. 

Boston—Structural steel demand 700 tons, bridge for Delaware, Lacka- 
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nages are 700 tons for two buildings 
for the D. G. Yuengling & Son brew- 
ery, Pottsville, Pa., and 150 tons for 
work at Freeport Mills, Pa. 


Contracts Placed 


700 tons, building, Manhattan Refriger- 
ating Co., New York, to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York, through 
Walter Kidde Constructors Inc., New 
York. 

o90 tons, Berkeley dormitory, Yale uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., to Lehigh 





Shape Awards Compared 





Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. ’ 

200 tons, plant, George A. Hormel Co.., 
Austin, Minn., to Crown Jron Works 
(o., Minneapolis. 

200 tons, Century Brewing Co. plant, 
Seattle, to Isaacson Iron Works, Se- 
attle. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Bruns- 
wick, Md., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

190 tons, viaduct repairs, Naples, Calif., 
Southern Pacific Co., to MeClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

170 tons, shapes and plates, Panama, 
to United States Steel Products Co.., 
New York, and Central Iron & Steel 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; bids July 10. 

150 tons, trash racks, bureau of recla- 
mation, Minnequa, Colo., to Midwest 
Steel & Iron Works, Denver. 

131 tons, Three Falls City building, 
Louisville, Ky., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
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wanna & Western railroad, Cheekto- 
waga, N. Y.; American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, low. 

600 tons, New York tubercular state 
building, Mount Morris, N. Y. 

575 tons, state highway bridges, Mis- 
sissippi; bids in July 21. 

500 tons, addition, postoffice, Des Moines, 
lowa; bids Aug. 16. 

445 tons, angles and shapes, bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy, Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
low on classes requiring larger ton- 
nages; Bids July 5, schedule 268. 

400 tons, including 150 tons of armor 
plate for lining trenches, for garbage 
incinerator, Cleveland; bids July 27. 

325 tons, postoffice, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Landis & Young, Monroe, La., low one 
alternate, $331,000; H. TT. Smith 
Construction Co., New York, low on 
second alternate, $289,500; bids July 
18. 

250 tons, building and rectory, St. An- 
drews Roman Catholic church, New 
York. 

200 tons, ship for Northland Transpor- 
tation Co., Seattle; Berg Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Seattle, low. 


oncrete 
ars 


200 tons, warehouse, D. G. Yuengling «& 
Son, Pottsville, Pa.; bids asked 

165 tons, state highway bridge, Flint, 
Mich. 

150 tons, 25 towers and extensions, de- 
partment of commerce, Washington; 
Missouri Rolling Mill Co., St. Louis, 
low; bids July 13. 

150 tons, bridge work, Freeport Mills, 
Pa.; bids asked. 

150 tons, scow, Chicago; bids July 21. 

140 tons, bridge, Pennsylvania railroad, 
Springbrook, N. Y.; Lackawanna Steel 
Construction Co., Buffalo, low. 

132 tons, Producers Milk Co., Cleveland; 
bids on general contract July 21. 

107 tons, Harvey Canal bridge, Jeffer- 
son Parish, La.; W. Horace Williams 
Co. Ine., New Orleans, general con- 
tractor. Steel to be bought later. 

100 tons, postoffice, Marshfield, Oreg.; 
bids opened. 

106 tons, addition, postoffice, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Algernon Blair, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., low. 

100 tons, addition, postoffice, Asbury 
Park, N. J.. Aronson & Gluck Ine., 
New York, low. 

Unstated tonnage, 
Rapids, Mich. 


postoffice, Grand 


Activity Improved with 
Awards 
Takes 

Hold Steady—Private Con- 
struction Slow Coming Out 
—Await Federal 


Rising — Largest 
2200 Tons—Prices 





Building 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 35 


Pittsburgh—-Shipments of new bil- 
le steel reinforcing bars are in ex- 
cess of incoming specifications which 
still are feeling the effects of the 
awaited federal building programs. 
These programs have in turn tied up 
highway building plans in numerous 
states though it is forecast that upon 
release vast tonnages of bars will be 
required. Rail steel bars for four 
buildings for the Marine hospital, 
Pittsburgh, have not yet been bought 
although Davis-Smith Co. Ine., Pitts- 
burgh is low bidder on the general 
contract. Present price of new billet 
steel bars is 1.75c, Pittsburgh, in cut 
lengths, with rail steel bars quoted 
1.50¢e, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Except for about 250 
tons of reinforcing bars for the 
garbage incinerator at Cleveland, for 
which bids will be opened July 27, 
there is little business in prospect 
for dealers here. A fair volume of 
small lots has been moving and the 
aggregate of these is fairly large. 
Prices are holding and an advance 
is expected within a short time. 

Chicago—Reinforcing bar awards 
still involve only small lots and with 
a few exceptions inquiries are of sim- 
ilar size and unimproved in number. 
Indiana road work will take 1000 
tons, while Michigan highway bridges 
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require 400 tons. Closing on 3000 
tons for Milwaukee sewer work is 
expected to be deferred several 
weeks. Private construction is slow 
to increase. Shipments against old 
orders are fairly active, with prices 
on spot business steady at 1.75¢ for 
billet bars, and 1.50e for rail steel. 
Quotations on future business have 
yet to be established. 
Boston—Concrete reinforcing bars 
are slightly more active with addi- 
tional work pending, although such 
tonnage is not large. A sewer project 
in the Dorchester district, Boston, 
has been let. On small lots, making 
up the bulk of 
1.75¢c, cut length, Buffalo, is fairly 


current business, 








Concrete Awards Compared 





Tors 
Week ended July 22 ............ 3,724 
Week ended July 15 ............ 740 
Week ended July 8 .............. 5,832 
A Se eee 5,989 
Weekly average, 1932 .......... 3,920 
Weekly average, 1933 .......... 3,121 
Weekly average, June .......... 2,406 
Total to date, 1932 ...127,428 
Potal G6 Gate, TOS ..cccccccccccscs 93,646 





firm with indications of this price be 
coming general on all business next 
month. 

New York 
steel bars are steadier, shading be 


Concrete reinforeins 


ing less frequent on ordinary ton 
nages. Bulk of the larger contracts 
which brought out recent weakness 
have been placed. For a_ brewery 
building at Brooklyn close to 1000 
tons leads awards. Panama is tak 


ing bids on 230 tons, mostly squares 


while New York state highway and 
bridge work is being figured to come 
out shortly. 

Philadelphia 
tons of reinforcing bars have been 
placed for piers of the Pennsylvania 
railroad at Baltimore with the Con 
crete Steel Co. 
standing, with the price situation 
still mixed. 


Contracts Placed 


2200 tons, Pennsylvania railroad piers, 
Baltimore, to Concrete Steel Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

1000 tons, building, F. & M. Schaefer 
Brewing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh: 
Turner-Rostock Corp., New York, 
general contractor. 

150 tons, two state Valley 
county, Idaho, to unnamed interests. 
131 tons, school, Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Soule Steel Co., Portland, Oreg.; Meé 
Donald Building Co., St. Louis, gen- 

eral contractor. 

125 tons, sewer, Crescent Avenue 
Brook outlet, Dorchester district, Bos 
ton to Kalman Steel Corp., Bethle 
hem, Pa.; J. J. Coughlan & Son Inc 
boston, general contractor. 

118 tons, state highway bridges, Chicka- 
saw and Lee counties, Mississippi, to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis: Pigford 
Bros., Meridian, Miss., general con- 
tractors. 


Contracts Pending 


5200 tons, sewage disposal plant exten 
sion, Milwaukee; G. R. Fehr Ine., Mil 
waukee, low bidder on general con 
tract at $693,041. 

2200 tons rail steel bars storm drai 
sewer, Buffalo; bids in 

1810 tons, outfall sewer section Cl, 
Louisville, Ky.; bids Aug. 22 

1000 tons, Indiana road work 

625 tons, placing, Eaton Wash dam 

Los Angeles; Mittry Bros. Construc 
tion Co., Los Angeles, low on genera 
contract. 

100 tons, highway bridges, Michigan 

275 tons, state highways and bridges, 
Mississippi; bids in July 21. 

250 tons, garbage incinerator, Cleve 
land; bids July 27. 

250 tons, mostly 
Panama; bids July 27; 


Must Mark Reinforcing 


Effective Aug. 25, the name of the 
country of origin must be placed 
upon iron and steel materials for re- 
inforcing concrete imported into the 
United Kingdom, according to the 
American commercial attache at 
London. 


Approximately 2200 


Little else is out- 


bridges, 


squares 14-inch 


schedule 2886 
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ipe 


Cast Pipe Placed for West Coast 
Projects — Await Needs _ for 
Federal Building Work 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 35 


Pittsburgh—-Revised discounts on 
standard commercial seamless boiler 
tubes, both cold drawn and hot 
rolled, are now quoted as in the table 
on page 36 of this week’s issue of 
Street. These changes are coincident 
with revised discounts on lap-weld 
steel boiler tubes in carloads. De- 
mand for tubular goods is a little 
quieter than a month ago with the 
keenest restriction being felt in oil 
country goods. Standard pipe ap- 
pears headed for slightly better de- 
mand when a federal building pro- 
gram is released soon, but jobbers 
are in most instances fairly weil 
stocked following a rush to cover be- 
fore the recent price advance. No 
line pipe projects of any consequence 
are considered ready for closing. 


Cleveland—Pipe is moving to job- 
bers at an increased rate and some 
business in steel pipe has been closed. 
MecClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., has taken 110 tons of welded 
steel pipe for the Corpus Christi, Tex., 
plant of Southern Alkali Corp., Bar- 
berton, O. About two miles of steel 
pipe will be required for the Palmer 
reservoir at Cleveland, for which 
plans are about completed. 

Chicago—-Cast pipe orders are slow 
to appear, while the volume of pros- 
pective work is increasing steadily. 
Sellers anticipate the release of con- 
siderable of this business by early 
fall. Some delay is occurring in the 
obtaining of federal loans for pro- 
posed projects, except in the case of 
those on which preliminary plans 
were completed sometime ago, but on 
which inquiries were not issued. Chi- 
cago has placed 875 tons of 8-inch 
pipe while most of the other large 
cities in this district are doing little 
buying. 

New York Eastern cast pipe 
foundries have stepped up operations 
slightly. Prices are unchanged, with 
some shading on larger inquiries. 
Pelham, N. Y., closes this week on 
close to 1000 tons. White Plains, 
N. Y., is expected out later for sev- 
eral hundred tons. Requirements for 
a New Jersey utility, bids last week, 
went to the Florence, N. J., seller. 

Boston——-Approximately 2000 tons 
of cast pipe has been bought by two 
Connecticut municipalities, both con- 
tracts going to outside eastern found- 
ries. Providence, R. I., is opening 
bids next week on about 500 tons. 


Small-lot buying is fair. Several 
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substantial New England water line 
projects awaiting financing may 2° 
ahead shortly. 

Birmingham, Ala,—-Several _let- 
tings were received during the past 
week or two, adding to business on 
books. Production is improved. The 
pipe industry is following the gen- 
eral procedure of the industrial re- 
covery act, with limitations of hours 
of work and advances in wages. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1595 tons, 6 and 8-inch, class 150, San 
Francisco, to Central Foundry Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

1000 tons, 4 to 12-inch, class 150, River- 
side, Calif., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

1000 tons, 4 to 16-inch, Washington, to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

875 tons, 8-inch, Chicago, to Lynchburg 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

300 tons, 8&8 and 10-inch, Ridgefield, 
Conn., to Donaldson Iron Works, 
Emmaus, Pa. 

250 tons, hospital project, Oneonta, N. 
Y., to Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, 
Pa. 

240 tons, 8-inch, Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey for installation at Har- 
rizon; N. J., to R. DD: Wood & ‘Co., 
Florence, N. J 


Steel Pipe Placed 


513 tons, viaduct railing for New York 
Central railroad, New York, to Sex- 
auer & Lemke Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., through James Stewart & Co. 
Inc., New York. 

110 tons, welded steel pipe for Southern 
Alkali Corp., Barberton, O., for works 
at Corpus Christi, Tex., to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Unstated tonnage, 10,000 feet. small 
sizes, iron or steel pipe for Panama, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2700 tons, 4 to 18-inch, class 150, Alder- 
wood Manor, Wash.; bids opened. 
1112 tons, 24 and 30-inch, class B and 
C, Denny Way pipeline, Seattle; bids 

in. 

950 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Pelham, N. Y.; 
bids July 29. 

500 tons, 12-inch, Providence, R. I.; bids 
July 31. 

150 tons, 18 and 20-inch sewer pipe, for 
Westchester county, New York; bids 
Aug. 11. 

400 tons, McNeil Island, Wash., peniten- 
tiary; bids in. 

172 tons, 18-inch, class 150, Alhambra, 
Calif.; bids in. 

135 tons, 10-inch, Snohomish, Wash.; 
date for bids not set, 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated tonnage, about 2 miles, steel 


pipe for Palmer reservoir, Cleveland; 
plans being drawn; bids in August. 
™nstated tonnage, 4750 steel boiler 
tubes, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, Puget 
Sound, Wash.; bids in. Globe Steel 
Tubes Co., Milwaukee, low _ f.o.b. 
works; Michigan Seamless Tube Co., 
South Lyon, Mich., low delivered. 


_ 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


manufacturers now have is being di- 
verted to these obligations. 


OUNGSTOWN Sheet & Tube Co. 
» at expected to be competitor in 
the alloy steel market by fall, it be- 
ing reported that its Brier Hill works 
at Youngstown will be revamped for 
alloys ... . General Motors Prod- 
ucts of Canada has again expanded 
its schedule, the gain since May 5 be- 
ing 5436 units or 30 per cent.. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., new maker 
of cold-finished bars by the rotary 
process, will soon be in the market, 
John S. Andrews, formerly of Repub- 
lic, heading up its sales depart- 
ment. ... A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has increased its daily pro- 
duction of steel beer barrels to 6000 
units, making this department a seri- 
ous competitor of its frame _ busi- 
ness ... . Murray has received an 
order for 10,000 steel beer barrels 
from the Prima Co. brewery at Chi- 
cago. 


Windows of Washington 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


covery administration. Their salaries 
average about $2600 annually. 

One notable exception was the 
stipend for Donald Richberg, general 
counsel of the administration. A re- 
cent meeting of the special industrial 
recovery board approved a salary of 
$12,000 a year for Mr. Richberg, who 
it will be remembered, aroused a 
storm of protest by stating at a 
luncheon in New York that if in- 
dustrial codes were not submitted 
more promptly the government would 
be justified in putting American in- 
dustry in a political strait-jacket. 

The general scale of salaries al- 
ready approved by the board calls 
for a maximum of $6000, with a per- 
missible maximum of $8500 in ex- 
ceptional cases. 


ACHINERY and _= equipment 
M manufacturers have quite a job 
cut out for them in selling Washington 
an accurate idea of the importance 
of the capital goods industries. 

If you will talk with ten deputy 
administrators in N. I. R. A. and 
P. W. A., six or seven of the ten will 
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tell you that plant expansion, intro- 
duction of labor saving equipment 
and modernization should not be em- 
phasized at this time. It is pretty 
hard to get a clear-cut statement 
from any one in authority. 

General Johnson is an exception. 
His mind seems to be pretty clear on 
this subject. He says: 

“I think that the necessary instal- 
lation of new equipment should go 
forward. If you stopped inventive- 
ness and progress that would be 
very stupid. I do think that for a 
short period it would be wise to not 
emphasize the installation of ma- 
chinery that tends to further reduce 
the field of employment. It is not our 
purpose here to stop economic prog- 
Tess.” 


Bolt, Nut Buying Shows 
Some Gain Following Lull 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 35 


Bolt, nut and rivet orders have 
been undergoing a slight decline at 
Pittsburgh, owing to heavy specifica- 
tions placed before the advance to 
the present quoted 73 off list on bolts 
and nuts. The same is true in the 
rivet market which is now quoted at 
2.50c, Pittsburgh, an advance of $5 
a ton over a month ago. Orders, 
however, display a strong under- 
tone and many buyers are being 
heard from. 

At Chicago, sales and specifications 
show some improvement after the 
lull, agricultural implement makers 
increasing their requirements, 
though still light. Railroad buying 
has made a small gain. Nuts and 
bolts are 73 off and large rivets 
2.60c, Chicago. 





Ferroalloy Prices Firm; 


Most Users Well Covered 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 36 


New York—Ferromanganese con- 
tinues to hold at $82, eastern sea- 
board, for spot and contract material 
in car lots for delivery this quarter. 
Shipments are being well sustained. 
Spot domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 
per cent, is unchanged at the new 
price of $27, furnace, an increase of 
$3 over the ruling price in the first 
half on spot tonnage. All contract 
customers appear covered for the re- 
mainder of the year at prices pre- 
vailing for first half. 


Capitol Steel & Iron Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has established a 
branch fabricating plant at 203 
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South Lansing street, 
containing 14,000 square feet. 
Forsythe is manager of 


branch. 


Much Fluorspar Moving 


Fluorspar Prices, Page 


travel  fluorspar 


Tulsa, Okla., 


shipments are 
heavy, with some producers booked 


the new ton in carloads, Kentucky and 

nois mines, for 85-5 per cent mate- 

rial, with No. 2 lump fluorspar $16, 
Opening of 
the new Illinois waterway has per- 
mitted the first barge shipment 
fluorspar to a Chicago district steel 
plant. Considerable spar moves an- 
nually via the Ohio river to eastern 


increases of $1 a ton. 
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consumers. 


to capacity through September. Prices 
S. 8. recently were advanced to $14 a net 
Illi- 


of 








SQUARES 
ROUNDS 
HEXAGONS 
FLATS 
EXTRA WIDE 


Harvey, II. 





COLD DRAWN 


STEELS 





For the past three years our Field Repre- 
sentatives have been preparing for today. 
A time when the wheels of industry start 
turning and economy of operations de- 
termines profit or loss. This National 
source of cold finished bars is in a position 
today to help you with your bar steel 
problems. We would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work with you and to serve 
you. To give you the benefit of our studies 
as well as to reveal the savings that cold 
finished bars hold for you. 


Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all principal cities 
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ig Iron 


Buying Under New Price Falls 
Off Slightly — Shipments Are 
Unabated — Light More Stacks 


PIG LRON PRICES, PAGE 36 


Pittsburgh— Several carload sales, 
and a few larger, have been closed at 
the new price of $17, Neville island, 
for foundry, malleable and gray forge 
erades, quoted $16.50, 
Pittsburgh, with bessemer $17.50. 
The unexpected advance of $1 a ton 
ten days ago did not afford buyers 
the opportunity of covering before 


Basic is 


the advance. 

Chicago—-Shipments still are in- 
creasing and the movement this 
month is expected to show a gain 
of 20 to 25 per cent over the June 
total. New business has been less 
active following the recent price ad- 
vance of $1 a ton, although some sel- 
lers who previously had been taking 
orders only for early shipment are 
booking additional lots for future de- 
livery. A number of consumers who 
previously had underestimated their 


requirements are re-entering the mar- 
ket and since speculative buying sev- 
eral months ago was offset by rapid 
gains in consumption, sellers regard 
the outlook for coming months as 
favorable. Automotive requirements 
continue active and have yet to show 
the anticipated seasonal decline. Prices 
are steady at $17, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. 
Cleveland—lInquiry is currently 
quiet but some small tonnage is be- 
ing sold at the new prices. Melters 
are putting iron into production and 
shipments are being made at a rate 
much above those of June. One im- 
portant producer in this district finds 
shipments thus far in July 40 per 
cent above those of the corresponding 
period in June. This is a reversal of 
the usual trend, as July normally 
marks the low spot of the year. Na- 
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tional Tube Co., Lorain, O., has blown 
in another turnace, making four out 
of five stacks active there. 

Boston—Importers of iron have 
followed the recent $1 advance in do- 
mestic prices, both Dutch and In- 
dia, additional tonnage of the for- 
mer having arrived at Providence. 
Minimum by the New England pro- 
ducer is $17, furnace. New differ- 
entials on silicon content represent a 
stronger price structure than the gen- 
eral $1 advance would indicate. 
Higher silicon grades at some fur- 
naces are in short supply. Sales have 
gained in the last 10 days. 

New York—Buying is light but 
some business has been booked at 
the new range of prices for delivery 
over the remainder of the third quar- 
ter. <A 50-cent differential on ship- 
ments into Connecticut has been 
eliminated. 

Philadelphia——Base prices on iron 
continue unchanged. With Sparrows 
Point listed as the basing point un- 
der the steel code, shipments of east- 
ern Pennsylvania iron into Baltimore 
will take the 90-cent freight rate 
from Sparrows Point to Baltimore, 
plus surcharge, instead of the ex- 
isting rate of $2.02, plus surcharge, 
from Swedeland, Pa., to Baltimore. 
The Brooke furnace, at Birdsboro, 
Pa., is expected to blow in Sept. 1. 

Buffalo—Weakness in other com- 
modities which developed at mid- 
week abruptly checked sales of pig 
iron after some fair tonnage had 
been lined up at new prices. Ship- 
ments continue stronger and melt 
is believed to be rising steadily. The 
Hanna Furnace Corp. stack here 
probably will start making iron this 
week, increasing to six the number 
of producing units in this district. 
Another addition to the active bat- 
tery is scheduled tentatively for Au- 
gust. 

Cincinnati—A lull in buying has 
followed a rush to cover before the 
recent price increase. Only spot buy- 
ing in small lots, either of northern 
or southern iron, was reported dur- 
ing the past week. Shipments are 
well maintained, with the tonnage 
this month, by present indications, 
heavier than in June. 

St. Louis—Sellers are concerned 
mainly with deliveries on prior con- 
tracts, new purchasing having sub- 
sided noticeably the past week. Ship- 
ments continue heavy, with the lead- 
ing local producer reporting forward- 
ings the largest for any month this 
year. Prices hold steady at the re- 
cently advanced figure. 

Birmingham, Ala. —- Shipments 
continue active, though sales are 
somewhat slower. Nine blast fur- 
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naces still are producing, with two finished steel output in the Pitts- the past, there have been more con 
others being made ready for action burgh district, although bar mills cessions granted in sheet bars than in 
early next month. New base price, have _— been taking considerable billets. Wire rods are holding $35 
$13 f.o.b. furnaces, No. 2 foundry, amounts and one 18-inch mill in par- but wholly dependent upon an) 
has not slowed up demand. ticular here is booked up solid for change in billets. 


the next three to four weeks. The 
price of $26, Pittsburgh, on sheet 
bars, billets and slabs may develop 


Elliott & Stephens Machinery Co., 


C kk greater strength as preferred buyers St. Louis, is now representing the 

@] @ are expected to unify under a single Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
price basis by Aug. 1. At that time, manufacturer of grinding equipment, 

Shipments at High Rate; it is expected strength will be es- in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
pecially noted in sheet bars. As in southern Illinois. 


Forward Prices Uncertain 
Coke Prices, Page 36 


Furnace coke producers are un- 
willing to accept tonnages for mucn 
less than $3.50, or in occasional in- 
stances $3.25 per ton, Connellsville 
oven basis. Several inquiries in the 
market at present are being quoted 
at these prices. Producers are hesi- 
tant to quote even at these advanced 
levels and are at the most extend- 
ing protections for only a month. On 
smaller sales furnace coke is quoted 
at $3 to $3.25, with foundry grades 
at $3 to $3.50 and premium found- 
ry at $4 to $4.50, all Connellsville 
ovens. 
| Foundry coke shipments at Chi- 
eago so far in July are 10 to 15 per 
cent heavier than a month ago. Au- 
gust prices have yet to be announced, 
the market for July shipment be- 
ing $7.50, ovens, for outside de- 
livery and $8.25, delivered Chicago. 

For August and September deliv- 
ery producers at St. Louis have an- 
nounced $8.25 per ton for foundry 


coke, an advance of 50 cents over ff SIXTY BILLION SCUFFLING FEET 
the Joly pelos : GRIND AWAY FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS 


nace coke in that area is limited 
to Sept. 30. on “AW” Rolled Steel Floor Plate 











| 


T cemeciameiiniimercoa nee 
. . 





— — Muddy boots and Paris pumps, high heels and hobnails— 

a ceaseless parade pounds and shuffles and scuffs along for 

| O S k a 4 4 eighteen years before the Rolled Steel floors in the vestibules 

ron re otocks Reduce of New York City’s subway cars give up the battle and are ready 
Stocks of iron ore at lower lake for replacement. 


ports and furnaces July 1 amounted In all the world there is no other service so severe—no other 
to 27,479,090 tons, according to the floor material which could meet that drastic test. 
toe ne ag bss -_ Er agtce agrees Alan Wood rolls floor plate in the safe and scientific Diamond 
eveland. This was 4,679,582 tons : : 1 , 

brie and Diamondette patterns for service of any kind and in any 
less than on the same date last year. ferrous or non-ferrous metal. Use it and you will enjoy long 
Further comparisons follows: life and sure protection for your shop floors, trench covers, 

Tons runways, platforms, balconies and the like. 

Cons REP RSE RMN sks saekssvevcosesesecaes 1,265,623 
Gomme rs pa edlpsintasciadiin 1,894,004 Slip-proof We gladly work on Safe 
Increase in June ........cccceceeee. 628,381 Oil-proof difficult problems. Sightiy 
Consumed in June, 1932.............. 731,108 Heat-proof Self-draining 


Ore at furnaces July 1, 1933....22,690,342 Crack-proof Splin 
On Lake Erie docks July 1, 1933, 4,788,748 P plinterless 
Total at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks July 1, 1933..........27,479,090 W D Y EEI co 
Total July 1; 19832........................82,158,672 s 
Ot Rineeae CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


107 Years Iron and Steel Making Experience 
Sheet Bars Show Strength : 
Branch Offices: 


Semifinished Prices, Page 36 Philadelphia New York Los Angeles 
Seattle San Francisco Houston 





Pittsburgh—tTin plate producers 
are still the heaviest takers of semi- 
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Sharp Increase in Prices Is the market at $1 a ton eye the 
General— Scarcity Revealed As previous sale made two weeks ago. 
f ra : . y : — Low phos. billet, bloom and slab crops 
Demand Grows Stronger all are higher, as are specialties. 


Hydraulic compressed sheets are as 
high as heavy melting steel. Other 


Pittsburgh—-In one of the most unwilling to sell and believe that $14 grades are higher, with advances of 
spectacular weeks on record, No. 1] will govern the next sale. During 50 eents to $1 frequent. 
heavy melting steel in the Pittsburgh the past week, one mill here which Cleveland—Advances of 50 cents 
district advanced from $12.50 to over had delayed buying for some time to $1.50 per ton have been made 
$13.50. Even at $13.50, brokers are purchased at $13.50 and established on various grades of steel and iron 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 















HEAVY MELTING STEEL O ANGLE BARS—STEEL QO Eastern Pa. .......... 7.00 Chi., rolled steel.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Birmingham . 900 to. 10.00 =Chicago ii.:..:........... 11.00 to 11.50 N. Y., deal. .......... 4.00to 4.50 Cincinnati, iron.... 8.50to 9.00 j 
Boston, dealers .... 6.00to 6.50 St. Louis .............. 9.50 to 10.00 Pittsburgh ............ 9.00to 9.50 E. Pa., iron .......... 11.50 to 12.00 : 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 11.00 to 11.50 ee Pa., steel ......<.; 12.00 to 13.00 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 10.00 to 10.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS (1D QO CAST IRON BORINGS cy” erate, BPR: 5.0.2.0 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago 10.50 to 10.75 Buffalo, billets and Lirming., chem. .. 8.50 to 9.50 VPitts., steel .......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleve., No. 1 10.50 to 11.00 bloom crops ...... 11.50 to 12.50 Birming., plain... 3.00to 3.25 St. Louis, iron .... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleve., No. 2 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland bil. and Lsoston, cher. 5.50to 6.00 St. Louis, steel .... 10.00 to 10.50 
Det., No. 1 9.50 to eee on aes we Tyee ye Boston, dealers.... 3.25 to 3.50 
Det., No. 2 . 8.50to 9.0 fastern Paw.......... 00 to 13.00 Buffalo wc. 6.25 to 6.75 NOwr CAST q 
E. Pa., del. mill.... 10.50 to 11.00 Pittsburgh billet Critheg =. 6.00 to 6.50 ee, he to 10 : 
E. Pa., No. 2 del. 9.50 to 10.00 bloom crops ...... 16.00 to 16.50 Cinci., deal. .......... 5.50 to 6.00 ombain No ees 4.50 to 5.00 q 
Federal, Ill. ........ 8.75 to 9.25 Pitts., sheet bar Cleveland a3 S596 te 650 Tiasten tant. 8.00 to 850 : 
Granite City, IL. 8.00to 8.50 crops occu 16.00 to 16.50 Detroit .................. 6.50 to 7.00 Buffalo, cupola... 10.00 to 10.50 
N. Y., deal. R. R. 5.00 KE. Pa., chem. .... 10.00 t012.00 Buffalo (mach.).... 11.00 to 11.50 
N. Y., deal. No. 2 6.50to 7.00 FROGS, SWITCHES 0 0 ae wet 4.00to 4.25 Cleve. cupola ... 10.50 to 11.00 
N. Y. deal. yd....... 2.6000 38.00 Chicago .......cc 10.50 to 11.00 pittsburgh 9.50 to 10.00 Chi.. mach. net... 10.50 to 11.00 
Pitts., No. 1 .......0. 13.50 t0 14.00 St. Louis. ............ 10.00 to 10.50 St. Louis 3.50to 4.00 Chi. railroad net 10.00 to 10.50 
St. L. No. 1 del... 9.00 to 9.50 AL, Ye ; ‘ 
con tite: . 2 13.00 Cinci., mach. cup. 9.00 to 9.50 
Va eys, NO. eves vo. SHOVELING STEEL O 0 PIPE AND FLUES oO Oo Cleve. cupola Saesee 10.00 to 10.50 
eT a 10.50 to 10.75 Cinci.. deal 4.50 to 5.00 Detroit, net .......... 8.50 to 9.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS rm Cleveland. ......:..a.: 6.75 to 7.00 fe .. See . : EK. Pa., cupola ...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo, dealers... 9.50to0 10.50 St. Louis .............. 9.00 to 9.50 N. Y., cup. deal.... 6.00 to 6.50 
Chi. (Factory) .... 8.50 to 9.00 RAILROAD GRATE BARS OQ N. Y., del. local 
Cleveland 10.00 to10.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT es) Buffalo ER 5.00 to 5.50 foundries .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Detroit 9.25to 9.75 Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Chicago, net .......... 7.50to 8.00 Pitts., cupola. ...... 11.00 to 12.00 
E. Pa. new mat 9.50 to 10.00 Boston, dealers.... 2.00 to 2.50 Cincinnati senses 5.00 to 5.50 San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh 13.50 to 14.00 Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 7.00 to 8.00 Eastern Pa. .... 9.00 to 9.50 Seattle .................... 4.50 to 6.50 
Valleys . incl 12.50 Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 11.00 to 11.50 N. Y., deal. .......... 4.50to 5.00 St. Louis, No. 1... 8.50to 9.00 
y Chi., No. 1, net... 9.00to 9.50 St. Louis ........... 6.00 to 6.50 St. L. No.1 mach. 8.50to 9.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 0 Cub, No: 2 w...... 10.50 to 10.75 
Buffalo . ian. $.60%0 600 Gimel,’ No. -S........ 9.00 to 9.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Q O HEAVY CAST oO o 
Cincinnati, del. 6.00 to 6.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 12.00 to 12.50 Boston, dealers.... 4.50 to 5.00 Boston, del. .......... 5.25 to 5.50 
Cleveland 8.00to 8.50 N. Y¥., No. 1 deal. 5.50to 6.00 Buffalo 2.0.0.0... 9.00 to 9.50 Bost., mach. cast 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. . 8.50to 9.00 Pitts., No. 1 ........ 13.50 to 14.00 Cleve. ov. 10 in. 9.00to 9.50 Buffalo, break .... 7.00to 8.00 
Pittsburgh . 12.50 to 13.00 St. Louis, No. 1.... 7.00 to 7.50 Detroit. .................. 7.50 to 8.00 Cleve., break ...... 7.50 to 8.00 
St. Louis 5.50 to 6.00 St. Louis, No. 2... 8.75 to 9.25 Detroit, auto net.. 9.50 to 10.00 
FORGE SCRAP o O Detroit, break. .... 6.50to 7.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE ( SPECIFICATION PIPE O Boston, dealers .... 4.00to 4.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 10.00 to 10.50 Fs 
Eee ae 4.50to 6.00 Boston .............. 3.50 to 4.00 Chicago (heavy).. 11.50to12.00 N. Y., No. 1, deal. 6.00 to 6.50 \ 
Cincinnati 5.00 to 5.50 Hastern Pa. .......... 9.00 Eastern Pa., del... 9.00to10.00 N. Y., break. deal. 6.25 to 6.75 i 
Detroit ; 6.00 to 6.50 N. Y., deal. .. 5.50 to 6.00 FIDO UATIED s ivasesesnase 10.00 to 10.50 3 
St. Louis . 5.00to 5.50 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS oO : 
BUSHELING o O Chicago, net .......... 8.00 to 8.590 MALLEABLE oO o i 
STEEL RAILS SHORT © Buffalo, No. 1...... 9.50to010.50 St. Louis .............. 9.00 to 9.50 oe. consum... 9.50 to 10.00 
Birmingham . 11.50 to 12.00 Chicago, No. 1...... 8.50 to 9.00 BEMMRETD alechcsstavestinen 11.50 to 12.00 d 
Boston, dealers... 5.50to 6.00 Cinci., No. 1 deal. 6.50to 7.009 AXLE TURNINGS Oo O Chicago, R. R........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo sinner 12.00 to 12.50 Cinci., No. 2 .......... 3.00 to 3.50 Boston, deal. ........ 4.00 to 4.25 Cinci., agri. del..... 8.50 to 9.00 : 
Chicago (3 ft.)...... 11.50 to 12.00 Cleve., No. 2 ........ 7.50 to 8.00 Buffalo Lintainepsavercens 7.50 to 8.00 Cinci., R. R. del.... 9.00to 9.50 a 
Chicago (2 ft.)...... 12.00 to 12.50 pet., No. 1 new.... 7.75 to 8.25 Chi., elec. fce. ...... 8.00 to 8.50 Cleveland, rail ....11.50 to 12.00 | 
Cincinnati, del. .... 11.50 to 12.00 st. Louis, No. 1.... 6.00to 6.50 Cleveland .............. 7.25 to 7.50 Detroit, auto ........ 8.50 to 9.00 
Detroit ................. 11.00 to 11.50 Val. new No. 1 .... 12.00 to12.50 Eastern Pa., del... 9.00 t010.00 St. Louis, R. R..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Pitts. (open- St. Louis seececcccoeces 4.00 to 4.50 
hearth, 3 ft. ; MACHINE TURNINGS O STEEL CAR AXLES — RAILS FOR ROLLING a) 
and less) 14.50 to 15.00 Birmingham ........ 3.00 to 3.25 endinat 9.00 9.50 
EE 10.50 to 11.00 Boston, dealers... 3.75 to 4.00 _aryn US ASM». y to ie 5 feet and over 
NR eo, 6.25 to 6.75 Boston, ship. Pt..... 00to 8.50 Birmingham ........ 9.00 to 10.00 
STOVE PLATE | ? ee 6.00 to 6.50 Buffalo... 10.00 to 11.00 Boston, deal. ........ 6.00 to 6.50 
Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Cinci., deal. .......... 5.50to 6.00 Chicago, net ........ 11.50 t0 12.00 Buffalo occ. 9.00 to 9.50 
Boston, dealers... 4.00to 4.25 Cleveland ........ 7.25to 7.50 astern Pa. .......... —, 15-50 Chicago oo... 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo 9.00 to 9.50 Detroit ....00..... 6.25 to 6.75 St. Louis .............. 10.25 t0 10.75 astern Pa. .......... 11.00 
Chicago, net ..... 8.00 to 8.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 7.50 New York, dealer 7.00 to 7.25 
Cinci., deal. net... 6.00to 6.50 N. Y., deal. .......... 4.00to 4.590 SHAFTING | i) SS gt Louts 2c 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit, net .......... 4.00 to 4.50 Pittsburgh ........ 10.00 to 10.50 a — aa ‘ape ree cane 
“astern Pa. . 8.50to 9.00 ¢ I a a 3. 2.5 eastern Pa. ........ ‘ o 15. 
N. Y. deal. Fdry. 5.50 vale = Aled eae oe oes Se Ag eae 10.00 to 10.25 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES ‘a é 
St. Louis ................ 7.00 to 7.50 4 eS | arene 7.50to 8.00 Chicago, cut ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS oO St. i., No, 2 i... 8.50 to 9.00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS oO For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS Oo Oo i 
Buffalo wee 11.50 to 12.00 Boston, dealers... 3.50to 3.75 Birming., iron. ...... 9.00 to 9.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 0 i 
TAOEBO * o.siccihcen 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo .................. 6.50 to 7.00 Boston, iron deal.. 5.50to 6.00 Buffalo ............... 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pa.., .......... 11.00 to 12.00 Cinci., deal. .......... 5.50 to 6.00 Buffalo, iron ........ 8.00 to. 9.00 Chicago ........:.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland ............. 7.75 to 8.00 Buffalo, steel ...... 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 12.00 to 13.00 
St. Louis wee Ee er 6.50 to 7.00 Chicago, iron ...... 9.50to 10.00 Pittsburgh .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
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scrap, as strong demand and limited 
supplies meet. Resistance of melt- 
ers to present prices is spirited. Car- 
goes by lake from Detroit and Can- 
ada continue to arrive, three having 
been unloaded the past week. 

Chicago—Additional buying of 
heavy melting steel has been done at 
$10.75. Purchases by one mill are 
estimated to involve 15,000 to 20,000 
tons. The market continues strong 
and expectations are for higher levels 
in view of absence of large lots of 
available scrap at recent levels and 
prospect of a maintenance of the cur- 
rent steelmaking rate. 

Boston—Supply of some grades of 
scrap is light, and, with demand 
more active, 25 and 50-cent advances 
have been made on some grades. 
Steelmaking scrap is strong with 
Worcester paying $7.75 minimum, 
delivered, for No. 1 and _ slightly 
higher for tonnage. 

A large consumer of heavy melting 
steel in New England is reported to 
have offered sharply advanced deliv- 
ered prices for a heavy tonnage of 
No. 1 originating outside New Eng- 
land territory. 

New York—-Heavy melting steel, 
advancing to $8, barge, for No. 1, 
has doubled in price since the upturn 
in steel production. The low point 
was $4 offered by dealers. Demand 
for scrap is heavy and broader with a 
sellers’ market developing. Desired 
grades are not coming out heavily at 
present prices, which are registering 
advances frequently. 

Philadelphia—Scrap trading is in- 
creasingly speculative, with prices 
shifting rapidly. Supplies are scarce 
and dealers, many of whom have lost 
substantially on recent contracts, are 
quoting on as little as they can at as 
high as they can. Practically all 
grades are advancing, with No. 1 
steel tentatively at $10.£0 to $11, de- 
livered; No. 2 at $9.50 to $10; and 
No. 1 railroad wrought at $12 to 
$12.50. The principal cast grades 
have moved up 50 cents to $1.50 a 
ton; and higher prices are being ex- 
pected momentarily. 

Buffalo — Scrap dealers have 
marked up leading grades 50 cents 
or more. Sales of No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing steel are said to have been made 
in fair tonage at $10 to $10.50, while 
No. 1 steel is held for a minimum of 
$11. 

Detroit—Competition for _ steel 
scrap is strong among local consum- 
ers and higher prices developing at 
Cleveland and other adjacent con- 
suming centers are drawing tonnage 
from this district. Prices of steel 
grades have been advanced 75 cents, 
which is about in line with Pitts- 
burgh and Valley quotations. Other 
grades are up 50 cents to $1. 

Cincinnati—Heavy melting steel 
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has been advanced 50 cents, to $9 to 
$9.50 with the entire market con- 
sidered strong. Dealers are avoiding 
short sales. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Further  ac- 
tivity is reported by dealers, with 
prices firming. Heavy melting steel 
is finding outlet in quantity where 
deale. s are willing to sell. Two sell- 
ers have taken contracts for delivery 
through September. 

St. Louis—lIron and steel scrap 
prices continue to rise, a further re- 


vision upward having been made gen- 
erally. Demand is active, particu- 
larly for heavy melting steel and 
specialties. Cast and malleable 
grades are moving more freely at 
the top figure of the present rise. The 
differential between cast scrap and 
pig iron is attractive. 

Japanese steel mills have extend- 
ed July-August prices on medium 
steel round bars for August-Septem- 
ber delivery. 





Traveling Structures Held 
Fast in extremely heavy winds 





. by WELLMAN SAFETY STOPS 


This great factor of dependability not 
only protects the plant investment, 
but is greatly appreciated by the 


bridge operator. 


The operation is extremely simple. 
Wedge units are smoothly operated 
by a special mechanism controlled 
by a button in the operator’s cab, 
and should the current fail they will 
‘set by gravity and stop the bridge 
without shock. Ask Wellman engineers 


for details. 


Illustration above shows pier leg 
of six-ton coal handling bridge. 
This bridge has Wellman Safety 
Stops serving all trucks on pier 
leg and outside trucks on shear 
leg. 


a 














Wedge Unit 





Steel Mill Equipment ..Coal and Ore Handling Equipment .. Car Dumpers, all types 
Williams Buckets and Trailers .. Gas Producers, Flues, etc... Gas Reversing Valves 
Blast Furnace Skip Hoists... Safety Stops for Traveling Structures . . Special Cranes 
Port and Terminal Equipment .. Castings and Machine Work to customers’ drawings 





THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING Go. 


ENGINEERS 


(|| i 
BIRMINGHAM 





CONSTRUCTORS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS 
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lowing a moderate lull early in the are unchanged, with sales slightly ; 
month. less. Much interest being centered 4 

are Ouse Boston—Warehouse steel prices in formulation of a warehouse code to 
are unchanged, including sheets, but supplement the steel code. Swedish 

I Holds J I advances are expected with the clari- iron from warehouse has been ad- 

yomand Holds June Rate; fying of the general steel code. Vol- vanced from 5.60¢c to 6.00e per 

Prices Show Strength ume holds to the recent rate, some- pound. 

what under that of last month. Cincinnati—Warehouse demand is 
Pittsburgh- A leading ware- New York——-With few exceptions at the June figures. Prices are un- 

house interest in Pittsburgh has ad- warehouse volume is slightly under changed, but several items may be re- 
vanced black, galvanized and blue last month, although one leading dis- vised upward soon to accord with mill 
annealed sheéts $3 a ton. The new tributor notes a substantial gain, de- adjustments. 
price of No. 25 black sheets is 3.15¢ spite several days lost because of St. Louis——Distribution of iron and 
for over 25 bundles delivered in the holiday closing early in the steel from warehouse during the first 
Pittsburgh, 3.50¢ on No, 24 galvan- month. Prices are unchanged with three weeks of this month has been 
ized and 2.50¢e on No. 10 blue an- increasing firmness on most prod- at the same general rate as during 
nealed. Galvanized roofing squares ucts. the comparable period in June, but 
have also been advanced. There is Detroit—-Demand for iron and well ahead of the corresponding time 
no change in other prices and sales steel out of warehouse continues at a year ago. 
are holding well. about the early July rate, which is ——— 

Chicago—-Galvanized sheets have equivalent to a strong showing for Bernth & Starkey, steel fabri- 

been advanced $5 a ton to 4.10¢ for the season. A little die work for eator, 3493 Klickitat avenue, Seat- 
local delivery and 4.00¢ for outside new models is filtering out. Prices tle, has changed its name to Bernth 
delivery. Business continues active are unchanged. & Co., F. W. Starkey having with- 
and sales recently turned upward fol- Philadelphia Warehouse prices drawn from the partnership. 

Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 
(All Philadelphia prices subject to quantity differentials, except reinforcing and Swedish bars) 

STEEL BARS O SHAPES CI. Gnteaie.< <.;... 2.75¢ St. Louis ...... 3.75¢ Portland (ff)... 4.50e | 
Baltimore* 9.45¢c Baltimore* Taek 2.45¢c Cincinnati Sees 3.05c St. Paul ddcenace 4.19¢c San Fran. (d) rye : 
Bostonft .... 2.50c Boston#} ........ 2.60c Cleveland ...... 2.75¢ REMAND | scecsacscscave 5.10e Seattle RED sss 00 
Buffalo 2.95¢ Buffalo ooo. 3.20c Det. 8-10 ga. 2.90e St. Paul ........ pe 
Chattanooga... 3.00c  Chattanooga..  3.20c Houston. ........ 3.35¢ +BANDS 0 ~ 2 ama seh 4@5c 
Chicago ..... 2.75¢ Chicago .......... 3.00 i Ane ineks nese Baltimore ...... 2.75¢ npn Marcia i = 
Cincinnati . 3.00c Cincinnati ...... 3.25¢ New Orleans 3.40C Boston#f¢ ........ 3.00c 
Cleveland . 2.75¢ Cleveland. ...... 2.95¢ New York ....  3.00c — ol SS 3.30 COLD ROLL. STRIP [J 
Detroit ............ 2.85¢ Detroit ............ 3.10¢ Portland ........ 4.25¢ Chattanooga ..  3.20c Boston 0.100 
Houston ......... 2.40c Houston .......... 2.65¢ Pitts.** .......... 2.75¢ Chicago .......... 2.95¢ in., 500 lb 
Los Ang. ......  3.30c Los Ang. ...... 3.30c San Fran. .... 3.33¢ Cincinnati ...... 3.20 | BSS 5.20e 
New Orleans 2.50c New Orleans  3.50¢ Seattle .......... 3.50¢ Cleveland .....  3.00c Buffalo ............ 5.25¢ 
New Yorkt (d) 3.10c New York(d)  3.10c St. Louis ....3.00c-3.15¢ Det. 3/16-in. Chicago (b) ..  5.65c 
Philadelphia .. _—_2.45c Philadelphia .._2.45c St. Paul ........ 3.45¢ & lighter...  3.45c Cincinnati ....  5.80¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.50c-2.60c Pittsburgh 2.85¢ FOR. sesthvundins 3.70¢ Houston .......... 2.85¢ Cleve. (b) .... 5.55¢ 
Portland ........ 3.15¢ Portland ........ 3.50¢ Los Ang. ...... 3.80¢ Detroit seseeeeneees 5.40c 
San Fran. ... 3.15¢ San Fran. .... 3.15¢ New Orleans 2.75¢ Pane. (6) 9650.0 4.55¢ 
Seattle , 3.00¢ Seattle ............ 3.00¢ NO. 24 BLACK O New York(d) 3.30c New York ...... 4.55¢ 
at. Lowe Bate a. Louie abe pe ge, Mae 3.25¢ Philadelphia .. § 2.75¢ ; 
Tule: BVH .Scieeese 8 85c Tule PET “enstees 3.b0c Boston#? ........ 3.45¢ Pittsburgh ....  2.95¢ (a) Rounds, hex, only. : 

we —— SEED snsceeneseeses inde Buffalo ............ 3.25¢ epg vesenees gp (b) Net base straight- 

! Chattanooga .. 3.50¢ San Fran. .... 3.19€ ening, cutting boxing | 
mon BARS isa O PLATES O Chicago .......... 3.45¢ Seattle ............ 3.50 1 ton or more. 

Baltimore ..... 2.35¢ ea ae 2.45¢ Cincinnati 3.60c St. PO isin 3.20c (c) Plus mill, size ‘ 
Bostonft ....... 2.70c Bostont} ....... 2.60 Cleveland. ...... 3.25¢ PUISA «....00.00000- $.45¢ and quantity extras. : 
Chattanooga $.00c Buffalo... 3.20c Detroit ............ 3.30¢ St. Louis ........ 3.20¢ (d) Minus quant. diff. i 
» ear allege pe Chattanooga .. —3.20¢ Los Ang. .... 3.80¢ (e) New mill classif. | 
oe ioe one Chicago .......... 3.00c New York .... 3.65c +HOOPS O (f) Rounds only. 

Now York? d) * tec Cincinnati ...... 3.25¢ fo lll FER 3.40¢ Baltimore ...... 2.65¢ _(g) Bessemer analy- 

bes 2! ay Cleveland. % Portland ........ 4.75¢ Boston 4.90c sis extras included. 

Philadelphia . 2.45¢ aoe. ¥ “& San Fran 8.95¢ cere) ooeeeeees bs 
St. Louis ....... 3.00¢ lea 9 Of Seattl weet. < Buffalo ............ 3.55¢ tDomestic bars. 
= a @ OFn thicker ........ 2.95¢ PEATE 00... -29C Chicago ...:....... 3.50¢ * 

Tulsa . salies 3.25¢ Rees : ag St. I : 3.60 nice ; Plus quan, extras. 

Cleve., 3/16-in 3.20¢ St. LOUIS ........ 00C Cincinnati .... 3.75¢ **lInder 25 bundles 

REINFORC. BARS O _ Detroit ............ 3.10c0— BE. Paul ........ 8.696¢ Det. No. 14 *+50 or more bundles 
car ronwrenmegy e 8he-8 00c Det., 3/16-in. 3.10¢ GRE 4.75¢c & lighter ate 3.65¢ ‘Nn < ‘ : 

Bost nm 8 10c 8 o5¢ Houston 3.00¢ New York ... 3.30c +New extras apply. 

Bi ffal mae Los Angeles 3.30¢ Philadelphia .. _3.00c +tBase 40,000 Ibs., ex- 
peor ecm 3 00c New Orleans 3.50 NO.24GAL.SHEETS [ Pittsburgh 3.60c ‘tras on less. 

RAAnOOES 5.0 New York (d) 3.30¢ . ition Beattie: ..<.....5: 5.00c = , 
Cincinnati 3.00c Philadelphia ® 45 | a eee 3.75¢ St. Paul 8 75¢ Prices at Detroit, 
Cleveland ....2.00¢-2.45¢ Phila or. 510c BBREORAG © cicsiceen 3.75¢ ari a eee mapseoanee shat Cleveland, New York, 

Detroit . .  28,85¢ Pittsburgh eae vt Bostonff ........ 4.00c ' Chicago, Pittsburgh 
Houston 3.00¢ aa joe Chattanooga... 3.95¢ COLD FIN. STEEL QO Cincinnati, Chattanoo- 

Los Ang. cl... 2.10¢ Sash Tran ee 2 R0c Chicago ...... 4.00c-4.10¢ Baltimore (c) 3.33¢ ga and St. Louis on 
New Orleans.. 2.75¢ Seattle vi aap 2 '00c Cincinnati .... 4.00c 3oston (zg) .... 3.60c heavier lines are sub- 

Los Ang., Icl 2.40¢ St. cole. 2 o5c Cleveland ...... 3.85¢ BSI oecis<.si-s- 3.00¢ ject to new quantity 
New York ..2.65c-3.10c St. Paul ates 8 Ie ROORRIIEE sccrceevicts 3.50¢ Chattanooga* 3.65¢ differentials: 

Phila. 2.62%c Tulsa. igi fag 2 50c Houston .......... 3.57¢ Chicago ........... 3.00c 399 pounds and less, up 
Pittsburgh ..2.50c-2.60c Si eater heats birder: Los Ang. 4.00¢c Cincinnati ...... 3.32c 50c; 400 to 999 pounds, 

San Fran. cl. 2.00c New Orleans 4.25¢ Cleveland ...... 2.95c base; 1000 to 4999 
San Fran. Icl 2.40¢ NO. 10 BLUE 0 New York ..... 4.00c RDRENORE sc ccssecaie 3.15¢ pounds, 20c off; 5000 to 
PII scaecccacdce 3.00¢ Baltimore* .... 2.70c Pitts.*? . .....; 3.75c-4.00¢ 8: BUG. sive 5.50¢e 9999 pounds, 40c off; 

St. Louis . 3.15¢ Bostonff ........ 2.35¢c Portland ...... 5.25¢ New Orleans .. 4.25¢ 10,000 to 39,999 pounds, 

Tuisa . 3.25¢ yi) eae 3.16¢ San Fran. .... 4.55¢ Philadelphia .. 3.35¢c 60c off; 40.000 pounds ; 
Young. 2.30c-2.60¢c Chattanooga . 3.44¢ POON <svsncrennee 4.75¢ Pittsburgh .... 2.95¢ and over 75c off. E 
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Seattle; bids in: about 1000 tons 


po Sea Pipe Awards Lead Activity— plates in Alderwood Manor pipeline, 
acl IC Some Prices Advanced While bids July 15; 75 tons east iron pipe, 
Others Remain Unchanged— 12-inch for Tacoma, bids in. 
Much Prospective Work Holds One leading company has advanced 
t Promise of Future Buying— the mill price of plates from 1.80¢ 
Oas Financing Needs Cause Delay to 2.10¢. Portland jobbers have ad- 
vanced sheets 25 cents and plates, 
shapes and bars 15 eents. 
San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— Awards this week included shapes, 
Cast iron pipe was the most active east iron pipe and reinforcing bars, 
market of the week, over 2600 tons totaling nearly 500 tons. Isaacson Gt ~ FE 
being placed, with more than 4900 hron Works, Seattle, booked 200 tons ee in urope 
tons up for figures or pending. No of structurals for remodeling of a 
further change in price of mill prod- brewery for the Century Brewing British Markets Hopeful; 
ucts has occurred : but warehouse Co., Seattle. - or the same job Plon- Continent Feels Gain 
prices in the San Francisco district eer Sand & Gravel Co., Seattle, took 
have been advanced in several lines. 40 tons of reinforcing bars. Soule London—(By Radio)—Conditions 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. booked Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., is reported in steel and iron markets have 
172 tons of reinforcing bars for a to be furnishing 131 tons reinfore- changed little and the outlook con- 
planetarium in Los Angeles and un- ing bars for the Fairbanks, Alaska, tinues hopeful. Scottish works are 
named interests took 150 tons for school, McDonald Building Co., St. closing the week of holidays with 
two bridges in Valley county, Idaho, Louis, having the general contract. fair orders and inquiries. Pig iron 
for the state. Bids have been Business pending includes: 100) makers face serious Continental 
opened on 895 tons for the water tons 24 and 30-inch cast iron pipe for competition in export markets. Do- 
and power department, Los Angeles, Denny Way improvement, Seattle, bids mestie railroad constructional steel 
and on 140 tons for the Irish-Amer- July 20; 135 tons 10-inch pipe for demand is increasing. In the Mid- 
ican home in San Francisco. Mittry Snohomish, Wash., awaiting finances; lands conditons are good. Export 
Brothers Construction Co. is low on 400 tons for MeNeil Island, Wash., trade generally is quiet. 
placing 625 tons for the Eaton Wasii prison, bids, July 18; 300 to 500 The Continent reports export trade 
dam, Los Angeles. No change is no- tons plates and shapes for motorship dull, with German and French do- 
ticed in out-of-stock quotations and for Northland Transportation Co., mestic markets improving. 
2.05¢, base, carload, appears firm. 
San Francisco awarded a 72-inch 
siphon at Alameda creek on the C | d S | D . f E 
basis of reinforced concrete, steel urrent ron an tee rices © urope 
lined, to an unnamed interest. About Dollars at Rates of Exchange, July 20 


135 tons of plates were involved, ; ° : , 
ith aa ties wale have | Ee ePOrt Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


been used had the pipe gone all British ‘jn seni Continental 
~ ; Ly = $ grose tons annei or ort ea ports, motric teas 
steel. ; Prices hold at 1.75ce, c.i.f. ; o ik. ett Gold parity, $4.8665 
Pacific Iron & Steel Co. took 250 PIG IRON Lod ace: fed 
tons of shapes for a planetarium Poundey, 2.50-3.00 Silicon... a 84 : 18 6 $8.27 4 0 
. ered ~ sic bessemer.............. se * 7. 3 0 ¢ 
in Los Angeles and Midwest Steel & Reaatin, ies. 61.080 °°" 13.95 2190 
Iron Works secured 150 tons for 
. * SEMIFINISHED 
trashracks at Minnequa, Colo., for the STEEL 
bureau of reclamation. Bids have ES GP eee ier 5 2 0 3+ 44 2 70 
7 . i 35.48 7 ( 21.90 00 
been opened on 700 tons for tunnel Wire rods, No. 5 gage........ .% 
re 0.000 mains WA * FINISHED STEEL 
lining and 30,000 tons for transmis- SS eee $36.66 7150 $26.77 5100 
sion towers, for Los Angeles. Pend- Merchant bere ee ee 40c 6 12 6 66. 3 9 0 
° P a DSUPUCERLAl BRACE... cc ccc cccce S6c 7 76 6k 215 0 
ing business exceeds 40,000 tons. Plates, $3 in. o § peeey 1.74¢ 8 50 86 3 18 6 
Wide flange material is firm at 2.20¢, Sheets, black, 24gageor0.5mm. 1.90c 9 00 1. 2% 5 17 6 
: : Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr.....  2.32c 11 00 1. 60¢ 7 50 
c.i.f., with standard shapes 2.10c. Bands and strips Se ae 1. 64c¢ 7 15 0 RO« 3 12 6 
‘ x . FOS Plain wire, base............ 1.85c¢ 8 15.0 1. 18¢ ; 7¢ 
Central Foundry Co. took 1595 F Seconelie osteitis 2.22c 10 10 0 1.38 to 1.40 6 5$6t06 7 
tons of 6 and 8-inch cast iron pipe Wine Gal BERG... cc ciecscce 2.53c 12 00 1.27 5 150 
for San Francisco and Riverside, Tin plate, box 108 Ibs........ $4.08 017 3 . 
9 British ferromanganese $68 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese 
Calif., placed 1000 tons of 4 to 12- £9 Os Od ($43.74) f.0.b. 
inch pipe with the United States Pipe n ? J 
& Foundry Co, Bids open July 1s Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
for 172 tons for Alhambra, Calif. Sed vo Pree, Marts 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5......00. $14.78 3 2 6(a) $11.18 200 $11.97 300s $21.51 63 
; Basic bessemer pig iron...... 13.95 2 19 O(a)* 10.90 195 11.97 300 23.73 69.50 
Much Pending at Seattle Vocaumie 13 “6°43 3 6.71 120 4.39 110 6.57 19.25 
ENG SoG vos Kee eh 0-0 vice 23.65 5 00 22.64 405 17.56 440 te 96.50 
pein ici i : ig , OE MRS accacseaces 1.74¢c 8 50 1. 74¢ 697 1. 98 1,100(b) 2.05c¢ 132 
sania Anticipation re ene Seschans bare EN eae 1.45c 617 6 1. 40¢ 560 6« 535 1.7lc 110 
prices is keeping the Pacific North- Structural shapes............ 1.85¢ 8150 1.38¢ 550 6« 535 1.67<¢ 107.50 
rj -i . <t .79¢ 00 1.20c 680 1.22 675 1.97¢ 127 
west market expectant. Buying has fiaten 434i or Smee) Oop Nise Sor Se Seok 2c att 
not been pronounced but important Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. or : ; : ; 
‘ : : : : SN te ae ees Gs a 2.64c 12 10 0 3.63c 1,450 2.61 1,450 5.74c 370 
projects are maturing. Distribution ns ~~ ale id a ara a 1.85c 8150 2/83c 1,130 234 1300 2°94e«177 
of federal funds will stimulate ac- Bands and strips............ 2.00c 9 100 1.55c 620 1. 22 675 1.97¢ 127 
ivi ¢ ¢ anv i *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. tl to 3 mm. basic price. 
tivity as the plans for yeni public British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
works are ready for action. a del. Middlesbrough. b Since January 
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THE MARKET WEEK 


Nonferrous Mill Products 2) Further Advances Apparently In 
Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill eta S Prospect—Surplus Stocks Are 
except otherwise specified. Copper and Cut—tTin Is Erratic 


brass product. prices based on 9.00c, 
Conn., for copper 























Sheets : : : 
Yellow brass (high) ........... 14.00 New York——Buoyancy in the metal prices amounted to several cents per 
Copper, hot rolled ................ 15.62% markets last week was supported by pound. Consumption continues at 
Lead sheets, cut to jobbers 8.25 reported progress on codes of fair an active rate despite the check in 
Zinc sheets (100-lb. base).. 9.00 a . 
Tubes d Pi competition for several of the lead- buying. 
PPE + aon oo. ing producing industries. Market EEE ae 
‘ (high) * aed nef Aa 15.87% opinion favors higher prices in the Dj ‘ll ‘ 
Seamless Copper ..........0.e000---. 16.12% near future. Advances to date are istillates Are Firm 
Rod substantial but are less than for most ea yee add ; 
Titew tenes Chiat, Pall cihet cieattia. New York—Distillate prices are 
erent Ee anne lity ARS 11.75 é _ ame ing firm, but unchanged. Demand for 
Naval brass ....cccccccceseesseeeeee. 11.87% Copper—Electrolytic meta . oa toluol and xylol continued brisk, 
Anodes peared ready to advance to Setar largely against contracts, there be- 
Copper, untrimmeé .... 14.00 Connecticut, at midweek but this was ing little material available in the 
Wire checked by the drop in stock and open market. Benzol is also active, 
Yellow brass (high) 14.25 commodity prices. Fairly good ton- a larger volume going for industrial 
nages Were booked am 9.00c and uses, while demand for motor fuels 
Old Metals Oo 0 0 there was no indication of a reces- 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents 1b sion from this level, even on the part 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass of speculative interests. Some sell- 
New York ........... ... 5.00to 5.25 ers held out of the market or named C k 
5.00 to 5.2 at “ oke By-Products oO O 
aoe toes 0.29 _ g4 a nominal quotation of 9.00c. World Y . - 
St. * outs 475 re 5 00 copper stocks were cut more than 37,- Per Gallon Producers’ Plants, 
Heavy Yellow Brass 000 tons in June. Deliveries in the Tank Lots 
Naw York 3.75 to 4.00 United States jumped to 51,300 tons - ‘ Spot 
: : . a 24 000 hear Mav > 5 MRO UUIIOE sosisssescassocsssedesiveses $0. az 
Hleavy Copper and Wire from 4,( 0° tons in May. Phelps 90 per cent benzol .............. 0.22 
New York ..... ue 6.75 to 7.00 Dodge has increased output to 20 i ae 0.30 
Chicago, No. 1 6.50 to 6.75 per cent of capacity and _ the Solvent naphtha ; 0.26 
Che poets : 6.00 to 6.50 Mufulira interest in Africa also will Commercial xylol 0.26 
etl. sO S v.40 
Composition Brass Borings —e ‘ Per Pound at Producers’ Plants . 
New York a APY rR Lead—-Demand quieted down late in 250-Pound Drums | 
Yellow Brags Tubing: . in the week but some sellers con- NE ois scnsounceariaiapsticaceabobioass 0.153 to 0.173 j 
Cleveland . . 4.50to 5.00 tinued to book fair tonnages. Con- Per Pound at Producers’ Plants } 
Light Copper sumers now are about 75 per cent Naphthalene flakes oss... 4.75 to 5.75 
—_ York cyeeneessenens caer ee covered on August requirements. July Naphthalene balls .............. 4.75 to 5.75 
Chicago . 5.25 to 5.50 —. > aaa aes ‘ 
Cleveland w.cccccccccececcveee, 5.50tO 6.00 bookings already total around 40,- Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
St. Louis 5.50 000 tons. Stocks in the hands of Sulphate of ammonia .......... $1.20 
Light Brass producers were cut more than 4000 
Chicago rorssresnseenseseres 8.25 tO 3.50 tons in June, the first downtrend re- 
SRI «cs pic eisnivssticaperqeess . 38.50 to 4.00 ted of le Octob 
St. Louls ven 8.00 to 3.25 Getcha eae sieve is steady. Naphthalene trading is 
Lead Zine—Sales of prime western and - : : 
: : ee oe : mostly for spot lots from consumers 
New York 3.50 to 3.62% high-grade metal were in fair vol- % ‘ 
Cleveland aT "3.00 to 3.50 AEP RETICAL Me iillne- who underestimated regular require- 
Chicago 3.25 to 3.50 sak : ‘en oe ree ante seal hes ments. Phenol and sulphate of am- 
St. Louis . ce . 8.25to 3.50 a a yusINess, especl y r tu C monia are unchanged. 
Zine delivery, due to the prospects for a Rie Te 
New York 2.25 to 2.50 further advance in concentrate 
Movels 9 OF 9 75 4 " 
ooo “yy 275 prices. Some sellers held out of the Quicksilver Is Steady 
St. Louis MESES 2.75 to 3.00 market entirely. While some business 
Aluminum in prime western was done at 4.95c, New York— Quicksilver prices are 
Clippings, new, soft, Cleve. 13.00 to 14.50 East St. Louis, the general level was steady ” 
steady at the advanced levels reached 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland 9.00 to 10.00 5.00¢ wo k Ss 1 
Borings, Cleveland .............. 5.00to 6.00 "09°: early in the week. Small lots are 
Mixed cast, Cleveland . 7.50to 8.50 Tin—Quotations were largely nom- $63.50 to $64.50 a virgin flask of 
Mixed cast, St. Louis .... 1.00 to 7.50 inal with only a little business done. 76 pounds and round lots at $63 
Secondary Metals oO oO The price situation was extremely un- with no large offerings under that 
Brass ingot. 85-$-5-5 9.00 certain due to the gyrations of ster- despite recent levels around $62.50 
Remelt aluminum No. 12.... 12.25 to 13.00 ling exchange. Fluctuations in tin a flask. 





Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


Spot unless otherwise specified 








————-Copper Straits Tin Lead Alumi- 
Electro., Lake, del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Antimony Ingot 
del.Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y. St. L. St. L. 98-99% Spot, N. Y. Nickel 
a 9.00 9.12% 8.75 46.62% 46.75 4.50 4.35 4.95 *22.90 7.50 35.00 
EE O'S. ansidahecnseninitancenens 9.00 9.12% 8.75 46.75 46.90 4.50 4.35 5.00 *22.90 7.50 35.00 
See” Ik + Acexdavespacisaciaueben 9.00 9.12% 8.75 47.75 47.90 4.50 4.35 5.00 *22.90 7.50 35.00 
MERRIER . benacdsachcansagapiansse 9.12% 9.87% 8.87% 7.25 47.40 4.50 4.35 5.00 *22.90 7.50 35.00 
GEE . cIN. \deceipnéalintieeaktaesaes es 9.00 9.12% 8.75 45.75 45.90 4.50 4.35 5.00 *22.90 7.50 35.00 
NR ae a i 9.00 9.12% 8.75 46.00 46.15 4.50 4.35 5.00 *22.90 7.50 35.00 


*Nominal quotation. Market range 19.90c¢ to 22.90c. 
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Men of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 19) 
accepted appointment from the Ten- 
nessee Valley commission to make 
study of prospects for proposed de- 
centralization of industry in that re- 
gion. 

S 4 og 

Paul G. Leoni, of William H. Mul- 
ler & Co., New York, importers of 
pig iron and ores, has returned from 
abroad after an absence of almost a 
year. He is expected to return to 
Europe in about a month. 

Ge oe 

C. F. Smith has been appointed 
factory manager of the American- 
La France & Foamite Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y., succeeding H. S. Snodgrass, 
who has resigned because of ill 
health. 

ft ~.G 

S. B. Cairns, formerly in charge of 
fence sales at Monessen, Pa., for the 
Page Steel & Wire Co. has been ap- 
pointed sales manager on the Pa- 
cific coast with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 

E. F. Billin has been appointed 
successor to Mr. Cairns, in charge 
of fence sales at Monessen. 

O a: 

L. W. Grothaus, who has served 
as general representative in charge 
of the sales organization of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. His immediate duties are to 
direct the company’s interests in mat- 
ters pertaining to the industrial re- 
covery act as they relate to com- 
mercial problems. Mr. Grothaus went 
with the Allis-Chalmers organization 
in 1904, when the Bullock Electric 
Mfg. Co. was acquired. He has been 
manager of the Minneapolis and 
Cleveland district offices and _ assis- 
tant manager of the electrical depart- 
ment in charge of the Norwood and 
later of the Milwaukee Works. 

Walter Geist, who succeeds Mr. 
Grothaus as general representative, 
has been with the company since 
1909, in the flour mill, saw mill and 
power: transmission divisions. He in- 
vented the ‘“‘Texrope drive.’”’ Since 
1928 he has been assistant manager 
of the milling machinery department. 


Sheet Sales in June Up 71 © 
Per Cent; Output Higher 


Sheet sales in June continued the 
strong upward pace established a 
month ago, total sales amounting to 
246,737 net tons, compared with 
144,192 tons in May, an increase of 
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over 71 per cent, according to the 
National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, Pittsburgh. 
Total production in June was 166,- 
272 tons, compared with 139,696 
tons in May, an increase of 19 per 
cent. Shipments totaled 152,953 
tons, compared with 119,159 tons in 
May, an increase of over 28 per cent. 
Unfilled orders on July 1 totaled 
229,436 tons, compared with 136,- 
592 tons on June 1, an increase of 
68 per cent. Approximate finished 
stock on hand awaiting shipment was 
54,288 tons; approximate stock un- 
sold vas 50,067 tons. These figures 
are based on a capacity of 325,000 
tons. Total sheet capacity of the 
United States for the month of June 
was approximately 550,000 tons. 


Pencoyd NoLonger 
ls Base for Shapes 


(Concluded from Page 14) 
increase in certain leading eastern 
consuming centers. For instance, at 
Philadelphia the delivered price. 
based on the difference in the freight 
rate between Philadelphia and Pen 
coyd and Philadelphia and Bethle- 
hem, will amount to about 6.60 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Sparrows Point, Md., has been 
added to the eastern basing points on 
pig iron. This, naturally, will affect 
eastern Pennsylvania shipments into 


Baltimore. In quoting for that dis- 
trict eastern Pennsylvana producers 
have been using a Swedeland, Pa., bas- 
ing point of 2.02 cents per 100 
pounds, plus the surcharge. With 
Sparrows Point basing point a 90 cent 
freight rate, plus surcharge, will be 
used, 

Sparrows Point has been reaffirmed 
as an eastern basing point on plates, 


along with Coatesville, Pa. The 
Youngstown basing point on plates, 
however, has been eliminated. A 


change in eastern basing points is 
noted in wire products. While 
Worcester, Mass., continues an east- 
ern basing point on several items, it 
is eliminated as a base on others, 
including wire nails and_ staples, 
barbed wire and wire fencing. Gary, 
Ind., and Youngstown have been 
added to the list on reinforcing bars, 
but Pittsburgh and Buffalo remain 
the basing points for the East. 

In common iron bars several new 
basing points were officially recog 
nized for the first time, there now be- 
ing 14 common iron basing points in 
all. Of the 14 for the entire country 
10 are located in the East. 

This brings up the question as to 
whether or not there will be more 
basing points for bolts and nuts, a 
somewhat affiliated product and one 
not referred to in the basing sched- 
ules listed in the code. Meetings of 
the bolt and nut group are being held 
in New York to perfect a supplemen- 
tal code, at which the question of bas 
ing points is being discussed. It is 
believed likely, however, that there 
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A saving will be realized by using our Tool 
Steel Tubing. Carried in stock up to 12” 
O.D. x 2” wall thickness. It is excellent 
for all classes of dies, slitters, spacers, 
bushings, etc. 

We also supply a special tubing con- 
forming 
and S.A.E. 4615 designed particularly for 
Bearing purposes. Can be fur- 
nished in Hot Rolled or Cold Drawn finish. 


THE BISSETT STEEL CO., Inc. 


945 East 67th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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will be no change from the present 
bases of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham and Chicago. 

While the application of the steel 
code, which specifies the maximum 
working week of 40 hours will very 
materially spread employment on 
such continuous operations as pig 
iron and coke production, it is not 
expected for the time being to have 
any great influence at eastern plants 
in the spreading of work in the steel- 
making and finishing departments. 
Having long employed a stagger sys- 
tem to provide work for as many em- 
ployes as possible, the leading pro- 
ducers will have to receive still 
greater tonnages before the 40-hour 
limit will have material bearing on 
these departments. 

There are and will be exceptions. 
‘or instance, at one large eastern 
tin plate mill, operating at virtual 
capacity, and on three 8-hour shifts 
for five"days a week, or 40 hours a 
week for each individual several hun- 
dred men have long since been added. 
At some steel] plants longer than the 
usual 8-hour day has been in effect and 
it most plants longer schedules have 
applied on some miscellaneous jobs. 
These operations will be directly af- 
fected by the 40-hour limit under the 
steel code, but the number of addi- 
tional men required cannot be ac- 
curately estimated at this time. 


Rerollers Forgotten? 


Various features of the steel code 
are coming in for widespread discus- 
sion. The proposed ruling to the ef- 
fect that consignment stocks should 
be eliminated, except in the case of 
pipe which is being taken under fur- 
ther advisement by the American Iron 
and Steel institute, is receiving the 
condemnation of some jobbers. 

In the case of some of the more 
standard products, the attitude of the 
jobbers is one of acceptance. How- 
ever, on special items—stainless 
steel, for instance—the feeling is that 
the cost of material is too great and 
the markets for this material is yet 
not sufficiently developed for dis- 
tributors to carry the burden. Some 
objection is also voiced among pro- 
ducers who feel that the development 
of markets for their products will be 
hindered. 

Re-rollers count themselves among 
the forgotten men. At least the in- 
terpretation of the code in some 
quarters is that they will be forced to 
quote the same prices as will be 
named for prime material. In the 
East alone, there are at least a half 
dozen of these rerollers, some doing a 
substantial business. It is believed 
they will demand clarification on this 
point and will endeavor to obtain the 
existing differentials of $5 a ton—at 
least on certain items—that are now 
in effect. They believe that to be 
foreed to quote on an equal basis 
with the producers of prime mate- 
rial would spell doom for their en- 
terprises. A sympathetic ear, it is be- 
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lieved, might be offered by Assistant 
Administrator Allen, who at one time 
was affiliated with the rerolling as 
well as the primary producing indus- 
try. 

Impressed with the widespread in- 
terest, a district sales manager for a 
large eastern producer recently sug- 
gested the printing of the steel code 
in compact, booklet form for distri- 
bution in the trade with the com- 
panys’ compliments. Company offi- 
cials, however, turned down the pro- 
posal on the basis that the action 
might be interpreted as unfair prac- 
tice. They simply were taking no 
chances. 

Prices of various producers are ex- 
pected to be filed with the institute 
some time this week, along with defi- 
nitions of classifications. On some 
of the flat rolled products these defi- 
nitions are already being distributed 
in the trade and should go a long 
way toward needed classification. 

For instance, plate prices in the 
future will be quoted on thicknesses 
of not less than %-inech up to and 
including 48-inch and not less than 
3/16-inch thick on widths over 48 
inches. 

Sheet prices will apply on gages 
up to but not including one %-inch 
for widths of 24 up to 48 inches in- 
clusive and up to but not including 
3/16-ineh for widths over 48 inches. 
Strip prices will be quoted on widths 
of 6 inches up to but not including 
24 inches, gages up to but not in- 
cluding one quarter inch. There are 
at least a couple of exceptions, one 
having to do with a circle extra. 

While all indications point to the 
industry going on a single price 
basis, with preferential quotations 
eliminated, it appears this will not 
become generally effective until after 
the close of this quarter. 

In the case of car builders, for in- 
stance, it is understood that some 
producers are quoting a flat 1.60c¢ 
price on plates, shapes and bars for 
all basing points for shipments up to 
Sept. 30. No qualifying or protec- 
tive clauses are included in such 
contracts. 


Concessions To Go 


Such a price represents increases 
of varying degrees, depending no 
little upon the locations of the 
plants. At the same time such a 
price will represent a concession of 
$2 a ton under the general going 
market for shapes and plates in the 
east after Aug. 1, when the 1.70e, 
eastern basing point, price becomes 
effective. 

While the directors of the institute 
—30 in all—will be the governing 
body in the operation of the steel 
code, when approved, the executive 
committee which formulated, or 
guided the formulation of the code, 
will continue a major factor in its 
direction. 


Union More Active 


In Organization 


ITTSBURGH—tThat the unions 
P irc making a determined fight to 
gain a strong foothold in the steel 
industry is evidenced by important 
steps in the process of being taken 
in the steel plants of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The lone remainder of the days 
when the industry was completely 
unionized—the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers—has been making a bold and 
significant effort to gain a foothold 
in unionizing whatever branches of 
the industry possible. 

Growing out of the National Re- 
covery act which specifies collective 
organization of the steel mills’ work- 
ers, and seeking to use the self-ini- 
tiated employe representation plans 
that the steel companies’ executives 
brought out several weeks ago, this 
union has announced an effort to 
unionize as much of the steel indus- 
try, regardless of product produced. 
as possible. 

Increased office forces, increased 
numbers of walking delegates, and 
picketing have been weapons adopted 
by this association. In three plants 
alone of the Pittsburgh district 
pickets are already at work. In the 
steel plants of the Wheeling, W. Va., 
district picketing has been promin- 
ent. 

So far these efforts toward inciting 
unionism have met with only fair 
success. At Gary, Ind., some mem- 
bership has been enrolled and as well 
in other districts there have been 
some joiners. 

In the main the company employe 
representation plans, as detailed first 
in Steer, June 19, pages 13 and 38. 
have worked out satisfactorily. Elec- 
tions have been held and functioning 
of this form of representation for em- 
ployes in problems affecting their wel- 
fare has gone ahead smoothly. 


Sheets 


(Concluded from Page 34) 
partly on the heavy business since 
then. 

New York—With some sheet mills 
over-scheduled deliveries have been 
set back a week and in some cases 
longer. New inquiry is fairly active 
with most sellers now accepting con- 
tracts for delivery by Sept. 30. Blan- 
ket inquiries for third quarter and 
last half raise the question of ethics 
under the new steel code. Some 
sellers are inclined to adhere to the 
spirit of the code even if at a loss. 
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Here and There in Industry 


ERRO ENAMEL CORP., Cleveland, 
R. A. Weaver, president is expand- 
ing operations by supplying enamel 
products to more varied branches of 
the ceramic industry. Heretofore its 
material has been supplied only to 
enameled metal manufacturers. An 
alliance has been made with Allied 
Engineering Co., Columbus, O., for the 
sale of enamel materials to the pot- 
tery and clay tile fields. Manufac- 
turing and laboratory service will be 
furnished. Another recent affiliation 
is with the Copper and Brass Research 
association, New York, new formulas 
having been evolved for enameling on 
copper industrially. Furnace-building 
interests of the Ferro Enamel Corp. 
have been merged with the Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., which 
will install and engineer the porcelain 
enameling furnaces developed by the 
latter. 
te 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Mil- 
waukee, has formed a Talky-Tyres 
division, to manufacture animated 
steel signs, in charge of A. A. Hen- 
kel. 
Ey. ee. Ag 
Great Northern railroad has re- 
opened its railroad repair shops at 
Hillyard, Wash., closed since April, 
employing 338 men eight hours a 
day six days. 
RSS 2 Re S 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
has moved its St. Louis office from 
the Railway Exchange building to 
2639 Locust street, where it has 
warehouse facilities. 
= ee = ae 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has 
moved its St. Louis office from 339 
North Taylor avenue to 5475 Ca- 
hbanne avenue, continuing in charge 
of Fitch S. Bosworth. 
Gh ste 
National Supply Co., Torrance, 
Calif., and Union Tool Co., a division, 
are employing additional workers 
and are on full time on an increas- 
ing number of job orders. 
co 2° &3 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lufkin, Tex., has opened a sales of- 
fice at 806 Second National Bank 
building, Houston, Tex. C. B. Ed- 
wards is district sales manager. 
a oc a 
Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Erie, Pa., has 
appointed the Moorland Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., and Houston, Tex., its dis- 
tributor in both these centers. Stocks 
of bolting equipment will be car- 
ried. 
a 
Alco Products Ine., Dunkirk, N. Y., 
has taken an order for a large two- 
unit refinery for a subsidiary of the 
Atlas Pipe Line Co. Ine., Shreveport. 
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La. The plant will have capacity of 
4000 barrels daily. 
Uy sae 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has appointed Edgar T. Ward’s Sons 
its distributors in Newark, N. J., 
and Philadelphia districts for its 
seamless steel boiler tubes. Stocks 
will be carried in each city. 
eo 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., has taken over 
rights and licenses of the Automatic 
Cone Valve Co., Mattoon, Ill. Equip- 
ment has been moved to the Massa- 
chusetts plant and _ production in- 
creased. 
EP 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., 2104 
South Bay street, Milwaukee, has ap- 
pointed H. M. Swain, 52 Maypole 
road, Quincy, Mass., distributor and 
direct representative in New Eng- 
land for its line of washers and 
other products. 
we tT 8 
H. A. Brassert & Co., Chicago, engi- 
neers and contractors, have received a 
contract from the Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O., for remodeling 
one of its blast furnace gas washers 
and installing a precipitator for fine 
cleaning of blast furnace gas at its 
Hazleton plant, Youngstown, O. This 
is the first unit at this plant designed 
to clean blast furnace gas for metal- 
Jurgical purposes. 


Equipment 


Moderate Gains Continue— 
Japan Back in Market 


Pittsburgh—Despite the unparal- 
leled rise in steel mill activity, reluc- 
tance on the part of leading pro- 
ducers still is present regarding the 
releasing of important plant rehabili- 
tation work. The only recent mill 
equipment work to have been placed 
in this district is for some single bar 
mill stands. However, with ingot 
melting rates five times what they 
were three months ago, and rolling 
mill schedules likewise affected, con- 
siderable mill facilities have been 
placed in operation for the first time 
in more than three years. This has 
meant a large volume of repair part 
buying and equipment builders in 
this district are getting most of their 
business at present from this source. 
Buying of steel mill rolls still is a 
feature, with orders well distributed 
among sheet and plate rolls as well 
as those for the production of special 
sections. 

Chicago—-Moderate gains are re- 
ported in sales of various types of 


plant machinery and equipment, 
while inquiries are increasing stead- 
ily. Sellers have a fairly large vol- 
ume of work in prospect on which 
bids have been entered. Steel plants 
are requiring larger lots of ingot 
molds and mill rolls as a result of 
further gains in steel furnace and 
rolling operations. Railroad pur- 
chases still are limited principally to 
immediate requirements and few or- 
ders have appeared for machine tools 
or other machinery. 

New York—Inquiry for machinery 
and equipment is encouraging and a 
fair number of individual orders have 
been placed. Japan is placing busi- 
ness here again. A Brooklyn instru- 
ment builder has bought additional 
equipment following purchases sev- 
eral weeks ago. Demand is largely 
for special machines, standard tools 
lagging. There is, however, a brisk 
demand for used equipment, but 
largely of the heavier type. 

Western Maryland railroad is tak- 
ing figures on a second hand double- 
acting steam hammer. <A New Jer- 
sey ball bearing plant’ recently 
booked an attractive order for Rus- 
sia. Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., took a $56,232 order for 
steering equipment for the navy. On 
twelve bench drills and combination 
grinders, six of each for the navy, 
mostly eastern shops, Kemp Machin- 
ery Co., is low on the former and 
the Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, on the grinders. 

Boston—New England machine 
building plants are generally hold- 
ing recent gains in business which 
in some instances have produced 
higher operating schedules. Textile 
mill equipment builders continue the 
busiest group. Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, grinding machinery build- 
er, has adopted a 40-hour week 
schedule and to take care of antici- 
pated shop work is now running two 
shifts. The first shift is from 7 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m., the second from 2:30 
p.m. to 11 p.m., with 30 minutes for 
lunch on both shifts. 

Ball bearing plants continue active, 
one Connecticut maker having 
booked substantial business recently 
from a large agricultural machine 
builder. 


Form Air Filter Group 


National Association of Air Filter 
Manufacturers was organized by lead 
ing manufacturers of air filters dur- 
ing the June sessions of the National 
Association of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers in Detroit. One ob- 
jective was the adoption of a code 
under the industrial recovery act. 
J. L. Harpham, Independent Air 
Filter Co., was elected president; J. 
S. Irvine, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
vice president; and J. R. McConnell, 
American Air Filter Co., secretary. 
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Construction 


«nd Enterprise 





New England 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.——-White 
Fuel Co., 888 East First street, is tak- 
ing bids for a coal-handling plant to 
cost $75,000. George P. Carver, 62 
Dane street, Beverly, Mass., is engi- 
neer. 

SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS.—Russell 
Harrington Cutlery Co., has been in- 
corporated with $250,000 capital, by 
J. ©. Wells, president. 


New York 


NEW YORK—General Galvanizing & 
Supply Co. Inc. has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to deal in metals and 
metal products, by Morris Toback, 134 
Avenue U, Brooklyn, N. Y., and asso- 
ciliates, 

NEW YORK-—North American Tron & 
Steel Co. Inc. has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital to deal in iron, steel 

metals, by Max E. 
Forty-second 


and nonferrous 
Greenberg, 220 West 
street, New York. 

NEW YORK—Foundry Services Inc. 
has been inéeorporated with 100 shares 
no par value to operate a foundry, by 
Bloom & Scherl, 25 West Forty-third 
street, New York. 

NEW YORK—Checker Electric lron 
Specialty Co. Inc., has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture elec- 
trical equipment, by David Blitzer, 149 
Broadway, New York. 


New Jersey 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Metal Cone 
Mfg. Co. will build a 2-story addition 
to its plant. 

HIGH BRIDGE, N. J.—-Exact Level 
& Tool Co. will build a plant to cost 
$40,000 

WEST ORANGE, N. J.—-Applicraft 
Corp. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital to manufacture metal 
cutouts 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA—A. 
911 Dorset street, has leased a 3-story 
building, 122 x 133 feet at North 
American and Philip streets, and will 
remodel and equip it for a brewery 
and ice manufacturing plant, includ- 
ing tanks, conveyors, pumps, ice ma- 
chinery and _ electric power equip- 
ment, 


. 

Ohio 

CINCINNATI Payne Plumbing 
Fixtures Co. has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital to manufacture 
plumbing equipment and supplies, by 
T. F. and F. B. Payne. Will install 
lathes, and polishing and plating de- 
partments. Address company, care 
FE. D. Woodward, 414 Walnut street, 
Cincinnati, 

DAYTON, O. 


Gruenewald, 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
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Co., West Riverview avenue, plans 2 
powerhouse and equipment, to cost 
$100,000. 

WARREN, O.—Warren Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated with 
250 shares no par value to deal in scrap 
metals, by Bernard W. Rosenberg, 801 
Union Savings & Trust building, War- 
ren, O. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—May Screw & Mfg. Co., 
2157 Howard street, has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture screw machine products, by P. R. 
May, 642 Gladstone avenue, Detroit. 


DETROIT—S. M. 8S. Corp. has been 
incorporated with 20,000 shares no par 
value to manufacture electrical prod- 
ucts, by Vaughan Reid, 1161 Harper 
avenue, Detroit. 


LANSING, MICH.—S. C. Jacka, city 
engineer, is preparing plans for two 
grade separations costing $50,000 each 
and for completion of a sewage dis- 
posal plant at cost of $75,000. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.—Pittsburgh 
Forgings Co., 8-254 General Motors 
building, Detroit, plans to build ia 
foundry plant here at Goddard « 
Allen roads. 


Southern States 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is making exten- 
sive improvements at its plant at Bes- 
semer, Ala., installing centrifugal pipe 
machinery to increase its output ma- 
terially. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. - Clyde- 
Mallory S. 8S. Co., Jacksonville, G. W. 
Bartlett, general agent, Pier 36, North 
River, New York, plans a precooling 
refrigerating plant for fruit at East 
say street and refrigerating machin- 
ery for three of its fruit ships. 


FORT THOMAS, KY.—City council 
has a survey under way for a muni- 
cipal electric light and power plant by 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 
107 West Linwood boulevard, Kansas 
City, Mo., consulting engineer. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Utility Equip- 
ment Corp. has bought a 2-story indus- 
trial building at 126 Grand avenue and 
will start production at once of a pre- 
fabricated metal building for use along 
bus lines, 8 x 30 feet, including restau- 
rant, rest rooms and soda fountain. 


ST. LOUIS—Coil Mfg. Co., 1527 
Olive street, has been incorporated to 
manufacture piston rings. es 
Hagen is president. 

ST. LOUIS—National Metals Corp 
has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture storage batteries, by M. Cohen. 
215 North. Second street, president. 


ST. LOUIS—Sieloff Brine Spray Co. 
has been incorporated with $2000 


capital to manufacture spray units 
for refrigeration equipment, by Emil 
Sieloff 4320 Sacramento avenue, St. 
Louis. 


Texas 


AMARILLO, TEX.—Shamrock Oil 
& Gas Co., Amarillo building, is re- 
ported to have contracted with 
Stearns-Rogers Mfg. Co., Denver, for 
construction of a gasoline plant in 
Moore county with daily capacity of 
60,000,000 feet of gas. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Lawrence Gaso- 
line Plant, has been incorporated with 
$1000 capital by R. Miller, 1601 
Colonial place, Dallas, Tex. 

OVERTON, TEX.—tTrio Refining 
Co., Shreveport, La., has filed notice 
of intention to operate in Texas, with 
construction of a plant here. B. H. 
Crittenden, Overton, Tex., is Texas 
agent. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—G. R. Fehr Inc., 2755 
South Thirty-fourth street, Milwaukee, 
is low bidder at $693,041 for construc- 
tion of an aeration and sedimentation 
tank extension for the Milwaukee sew- 
age disposal plant on Jones island. J. 
L. Ferebee is chief engineer. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Invincible Meta) 
Furniture Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has 
been given a contract for furnishing 
all movable steel equipment for the new 
$500,000 court house here, at about 
$24,000. 


Pacific Coast 


SNOHOMISH, WASH.—City coun- 
cil is considering plans for improve- 
ment of the water supply system, in- 
cluding a 14-mile gravity line. Clar- 
ence Hickey is consulting enginecr. 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., 2530 Sixth street, will 
build a steel and corrugated plant for 
the manufacture of ventilating de- 
vices. Mr. Dixon, Monadnock building, 
San Francisco, is in charge. 

LOS ANGELES—John Deere Plow Co., 
Moline, Ill., has bought a site here, 140 
x 300 feet, at Wilson and Violet streets, 
on which it will build a reinforced con- 
crete plant. 


Dominion of Canada 


DUNDAS, ONT.—Steel Fabricating 
& Welding Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., plans 
erection of a plant here. 


MONTREAL QUE.—Barry Tanks 
& Welding Ltd., A. M. Barry man- 
ager, 4027 Beaconsfield street, plans 
erection of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of steel and aluminum tanks. 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Canadian 
Equipment Co. Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hall 
hill, plans a 40 x 80-foot building for 
repair of air compressors, engines and 
other heavy machinery, at Ville St. 
Laurent, Quebec, near here. Tools and 
equipment will be bought. 

SWIFT CURRENT, SASK.—Swift 
Current Oil Refining Co. Ltd., George 
Bremner, Swift Current, president, 
will build a refinery of 200,000-barrel 
capacity. 
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